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Chicago SCHOOLWATCH is a long-term 
effort to bring about concrete changes in 
each Chicago public school, so that the 
schools will fulfill their first obliga-- 
tion: teaching our children to read. 
SCHOOLWATCH believes that a critical 
catalyst for needed reforms in our 
schools must come from outside the school 
system — from informed sustained 
involvement by business people, citizen 
groups, journalists, and, most of all, 
parents in identifying educational 
problems and pressing for solutions. And 
while it is important to change system- 
wide policies, those who want to improve 
the Chicago school system must focus much 
of their energy on analysis and action at 
the school level, where the process of 
reform most often breaks down. 

The SCHOOLWATCH Research Program is a vital part of the SCHOOLWATCH 
campaign. Because accurate information about the operation and effective- 
ness of local schools is essential for those who want to improve them, the 
SCHOOLWATCH Research Program has the following objectives: 

• To issue research reports that bring accurate information about the 
schools to the attention of the public and the school system itself. 

• To make reform recommendations that draw on this research analysis, 
as well as DFC^s direct experience in working to improve the Chicago 
Public Schools. 

• To prepare profiles of individual schools for parents and others who 
are primarily concerned about improving particular schools. 

• To press the Chicago Board of Education to put in place systems for 
gathering and reporting more accurate and useful information about 
critical educational problems. (The enormous investment that the 
Chicago Public Schools makes in research, evaluation, and data 
gathering should yield accurate information and meaningful analyses 
about such issues as reading achievement, dropout rates, attendance 
rates, and the like, so that the public and school officials 
themselves can have confidence that they are getting a true picture 
of the system's problems and accomplishments.) 

• To encourage a broad range of citizens to undertake investigations 
of key issues facing the Chicago Public Schools. (Designs for 
Change has provided leadership in a successful effort to convince 
the Board of Education to adopt detailed freedom of information 
procedures. DFC will provide advice to anyone who wishes to find 
out how to obtain information under this policy in an effort to 
analyze school problems.) 
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SECTION 1 




The Chicago Public Schools spends more than $1.5 billion each year. 
Our school system employs more staff than any unit of government or 
private corporation in the state of Illinois, except the City of Chicago 
and the State of Illinois. Ideally, the public expects the schools to 
develop a broad range of our children's abilities and interests in using 
this $1.5 billion. However, the first obligation of the school system 
is to insure that as many students as possible complete twelve years of 
schooling and that as many of these graduates as possible can read well. 
If our schools meet these minimal objectives, they create the possibili- 
ty that our young people can either continue their education or get a 
good entry-level job. More briefly, the first obligation of the school 
system is to produce graduates who can read well . To borrow a phrase 
from business, this is the school system's "bottom line." 

In this study, we assessed how well the school system is fulfilling 
this bottom-line obligation by looking at the roughly 39,500 students 
who were enrolled in four-year high schools at the ninth grade level in 
the fall of 1980; these students should have graduated four years later 
in the spring of 1984, if they had successfully completed a normal 
four-year high school program. We refer to these 39,500 ninth graders 
as the Class of 1984; we used statistics about this group of students to 
chart their path over four years, as some dropped out of school entirely 
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or transferred to other school systems, some graduated with marginal 
reading skills, and some graduated with very good reading skills. 

These study results provide a graphic picture of the successes and 
failures of the Chicago Public Schools. However, our maior priorit.y is 
to use this information to develop plans for basic reform that will 
improve Chicagc's schools. The work of Designs for Change focuses 
primarily on identifying practic-^^l solutions to urban school problems 
and pressing for them to be carried out. We have earned national recog- 
nition for our studies of effective urban school reform projects in 
cities across the country.* Based on the results of the present study, 
on our direct involvement in school reform in Chicago, and on our re- 
search about successful school reform in other large cities, we conclude 
the report with a blueprint for major improvements in the Chicago 
Public Schools: a Quality Schools Agenda tor Chicago. 

Key Research Questions 

To judge the school system's success with the 39,500 ninth grade 
students who made up the Class of 1984, we investigated the following 
questions: 

Question I. What percentage of the students who were 
enrolled in ninth grade in 1980-81 ended up graduating from 
high school ("High School Completion Rate")? 

Question 2. What percentage of students who were enrolled in 
ninth grade in 1980-81 ended up not only graduating from high 
school but also had the ability to read at or above the level 
that is considered average across the country ("Percent of 
Well-Prepared Graduates")? 

Notice that the answer to this second question will refl^ ct the 

school system's success both in keeping students in school and in 

teaching them to read well. It is essential that an assessment of 

the sy^^toij/s bottom-line success take both these factors into ac- 

.nt, .since ths reading levels of graduating seniors do not reflect 



the reading skills of low-achieving dropouts who leave before the 
senior year. 

The diagram in Table 1 capsulizes the design of the study, as 

well uS presenting some of its basic results for the school systam 

as a whole. As Table 1 indicates, answering the basic research 

questions cited above will divide the roughly 39,500 students who 

originally formed the Class of 1984 into three groups: 

0 Those class members who not only completed high school, but 
also could read at or above the national average as seniors 
("Well-Prepared Graduates"). 

0 Those class members who completed high school, but could not 
read at or above the national average as seniors ("Other Grad- 
uates"). As indicated in Table 1, these Other Graduates include 
approximately. 5,000 students who were reading at or below the 
eighth grade level, the level designated by the test makers as 
the Minimum Competency Level. 

o Those class members who failed to complete high school within 
the Chicago Public Schools ("Non-Completer/i'O. As indicated in 
Table 1, we estimate that there wei'e about IS^OuO students 
among the Non-Completers who dropped out of school entirely and 
3,000 who transferred to other school systems. 

Those students labeled "Well-Prepared Graduates" have a reasonable 
chance to attend a four-year college or to compete for entry level jobs 
that require solid rearling skills. In most suburban school districts, 
parents expect 607. to 70% of high school students to meet this standard 
for a "WeXl-Prepared Graduate," and they would be up in arms if their 
school system's high school completion rate and reading achievement fell 
significantly below these expected levels. These suburban graduates are 
the young people with whom Chicago students must compete for jobs and 
for admission to post-secondary education. The leadership of the 
Chicago Public Schools has repeatedly stated that reducing the dropout 
rate substantially and increasing reading achievement until it reaches 
the national average are among its top priorities, so this research 
analysis is a measure of the schocl system's success in reaching its own 
priority goals. 
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A third question was a major focus of concern in our study and is 




closely related to the two questions discussed above: 




Question 3. How do the High School Completion Rate and 




the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates differ among 




Chicago's 62 four-year high schools? 




Anyone familiar with the school system knows that there are enormous 




differences among Chicago *f high schools. The study examined how 




high school completion and reading achievement differeJ for high 




schools (l) with different racial compositions and (2) with various 




kinds of selection criteria for deciding who can attend them. 




There are numerous ways to categorize these four-year high 




schools according to their racial composition and their selectivity. 




However, comparisons based on the following four categories give a 




good picture of the differences among types of schools: Selective 




Academic High Schools (3 schools), Selective Vocational High Schools 


: 


(5 schools), Non-Selective Integrated High Schools (l6 schools), and 




Non-Selective Segregated High Schools (38 schools). Criteria used 




in classifying schools into these four categories are explained in 




Section 2. 




In analyzing the Class of 1984, it is useful to note how ninth 




graders were distributed among these four types of high schools 




in fall 1980. As Table 2 indicates, 6X of these ninth graders 




were enrolled in Selective Academic High Schools, 10% in Selective 




Vocational High Schools, 197. in Non-Selective Integrated High Schools, 




and 65% in Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. To gain a true pic- 




ture of the school system's success in keeping students in school and 




teaching them to read, it is important to pav particular attention to 




data about the Non--Selective Segregated Hieh Schools that enroll almost 




two-thirds of the svstem's students. 
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Table 1 

Class of 1984 -- 
Approximate Numbers* of Well-Prepared Graduates, 



Other Graduates, and Non-Completers' 



CLASS OF 1984: 
39,500 students 




= 1,000 students 



NON-COMPLETERS:** 
21,000 students 



WELL-PREPARED 



GRADUATES : 
6,000 students 



OTHER 



GRADUATES:*** 
12,500 students 



^Rounded Co the nearest five hundred. 
**Non-Completer6 Include both students who have dropped out of school entirely and students 
who have transferred to other school systems. For reasons explained In Sections 2 and 3, 
we estimate that, In the Class of 1984, there were about 18,000 Dropouts and 3,000 Trans- 
fers to other school systems. 
***As data presented In Section 3 Indicate, there were approximately 5,000 students among 
these 12,500 Other Graduates who were reading at or below the eighth grade level, the 
level designated by the test makers as the Minimum Competency Level. 
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Table 2 

Class of 198A ~ 
Ninth Grade Enrollment by Type of High School, 
Fall 1980^ 




16 
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It is also critical to understand data about school completion 
and reading achievement on a school-by-school basis. It is only 
when the public becomes involved in analyzing the functioning and 
effectiveness of specific local schools and pressing for change at 
the school level that substantial improvements will occur. For this 
reason, we have presented school-by-school data in this report, 
and we will make individual school profiles available to the public. 



Structure of This Report 

In the remainder of this report, we explain the methods used 

in the research analysis, present research results, and explain 

resulting reform recommendations. 

o Section 2 describes the plan for the research and the specific 
analyses that were carried out. 

o Section 3 describes research results, referring to tables 

contained in the text, as well as supplementary data tables in 
Appendix A. 

o Section 4 summarizes key research findings that have important 
policy implications for improving the Chicago Public Schools. 

o Section 5 describes a Quality Schools Agenda for Chicago that 
addresses the problems identified by the research. Section 5 
also explains what specific steps can be takf^n to carry out this 
agenda by key groups who have a stake in the success of the 
Chicago Public Schools. 
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SECTION 2 



As explained in Section 1, the research team sought to develop a 
reasonable approach for estimating the "High School Completion Rate" and 
the "Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates" for the school system as a 
whole, for four different types of high schools, and for each Chicago 
high school. We have been careful in conducting the analysis to give 
the school system the benefit of the doubt and to emphasize any limita- 
tions in our results stemming from limitations of the available data.^ 

High School Completion Rate 

One reason that various analyses of High School Completion Rates 
yield conflicting results is that these analyses use differing defini- 
tions of key concepts. This study is based on the following definitions 
of terms, defined here as they were applied in analyzing the High School 
Completion Rate for the Chicago Public Schools as a whole: 

o Graduate: A student who was enrolled in the regular day school 
program of the Chicago Public Schools and who subsequently 
graduated from the Chicago Public Schools by attending one of 
its regular day-school programs. 

o Non-Completer: A student who was enrolled in the regular day- 
school program of the Chicago Public Schools and who failed to 
graduate from the Chicago Public Schools in a regular day-school 
program. 
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o Dropout: A Non-Completer who left the regular day-school 
program of the Chicago Public Schools before receiving a high 
school diploma and who did not enter another public or private 
day-school program. 

o Transfer Out of the System: A Non-Completer who left the 

regular day-school program of the Chicago Public Schools before 
receiving a high school diploma and whose enrollment in another 
public or private day-school program was verified (for example, 
through receipt of a request for the student's transcript). 

Obviously the percentages of students who fall into these catego- 
ries is a research issue with major policy implications. A school 
system should have as high a completion rate as possible. Further, a 
high dropout rate should obviously be a cause for major concern, but a 
high rate of transfer out of the system should also be a cause for 
concern. When students transfer out, they may do so merely because 
their families move for reasons unrelated to school quality, but they 
may also do so because they are dissatisfied with the quality of the 
education they are receiving. 

There are three methods that are in wide use for estimating the 
High School Completion Rate in particular school systems: the "Leave 
Codes" Method, the Student Tracking Method, and the Enrollment Data 
Method. Each is described briefly below in explaining the procedures 
used in this study for analyzing High School Completion Rates. 

When the "Leave Codes" Method is used, the school system fills out 
a form whenever a student withdraws from school, indicating the reason 
for the student's withdrawal. Historically, Chicago has employed a 
highly inaccurate version of the "Leave Codes" Method in estimating 
Chicago's dropout rate.* When a student leaves school in Chicago, the 
departing student, sometimes with assistance from a staff member, fills 
out a form indicating the reason for the student's withdrawal from 
school.^ The form lists numerous reasons for withdrawal from school, 
only one of which is "dropout." These reasons include, for example. 
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"entered verified employment," "needed at home," "enlisted," "can't 
adjust," "miscellaneous leave for involuntary reasons (including preg- 
nancy)," and "lost — not coming to school — truant officer cannot 
locate." Many of the stated reasons for leaving school, even if accu- 
rate, should put the student in the dropout category, given a reasonable 
definition of the term. Yet historically, various Board of Education 
departments have considered different combinations of "leave codes" in 
calculating the dropout rate. Some have only counted data for students 
checked off as "dropouts" on the form, while others have included addi- 
tional categories (for example, "cm't adjust") in calculating the 
dropout rate.^ 

Several additional categories on the student withdrawal form can be 
used to indicate that the student has transferred to another school or 
school system. The student's stated reason for leaving is not verified 
through follow-up investigation. For example, no follow-up is made to 
determine whether students who say they are transferring to another 
school system actually enroll there, and there is substantial evidence 
that many students who claim to be transferring out of the system actu- 
ally drop out.' 

Thus, the current method for determining High School Completion 
Rates in Chicago is based on thousands of subjective judgments about 
individual students that are frequently influenced by school personnel 
who have a stake in minimizing the dropout rate. 

Two more satisfactory alternatives for estimating the High School 
Completion Rate are used in other cities and states: the Student Track- 
ing Method and the Enrollment Data Method. 

When the Student Tracking Method is used, each student entering the 
school system is assigned a unique number, which the student retains 
throughout his/her school career.' The High School Completion Rate is 
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then simply the percentage of the entrants in a given class who eventu- 
ally graduate from high school in the school system. And the Dropout 
Rate is the percentage of entrants who fail to complete high school, 
adjusted for those students whose transfer to a regular day-school 
program in another school system is verified. 

The great advantage of calculating the completion rate using 
the Student Tracking Method is that there is very little 
subjectivity involved. Once a student is enrolled and is assigned a 
number, that student is considered a dropout unless the student 
graduates or is a verified transfer. 

Please note that our discussion of the Student Tracking Method 
focuses on its use in estimating the dropout rate from ninth to 
twelfth grade. However, there is evidence of a substantial dropout 
rate among younger students in urban school systems, particularly at 
the transition point when they enter high school. The Student 
Tracking Method can be used to chart patterns of dropout among these 
students as well. 

A further advantage of using the Student Tracking Method is 
that it can yield an enormous amount of useful information for those 
interested in analyzing the specifics of the dropout problem in 
order to remedy it. Among the questions that such an approach can 
illuminate are the following: At what point in their school careers 
are students dropping out? To what extent do students transfer 
between Chicago public high schools and what kind of high schools do 
they transfer out of and into? To what extent are students with 
low reading scores more likely to drop out? To what extent are 
students who are held back more likely to drop out? 

Since each student enrolled in the Chicago Public Schools has a 
unique computer number, the school system currently has the capability 
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to analyze the dropout problem and the High School Completion Rate using 
the Student Tracking Method, by doing straight-forward analyses of 
existing computerized student data. However, the school system* s admin- 
istrators have not to date conducted such an analysis and made it pub- 
lic. Late in 1984, the school system did, however, agree to conduct a 
joint study of the dropout problem using the Student Tracking Method in 
cooperation with the Chicago Panel on Public School Finances. 

A second widely used method for estimating the High School Comple- 
tion Rate has been employed in the present study: the Enrollment Data 
Method. The Enrollment Data Method employs publicly available enroll- 
ment data by grade level over a period of years. In the present 
study, we analyzed ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade data for 
each four-year high school for the five graduating classes that should 
have completed high school in 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984. 

Because official enrollment data for ninth graders do not distin- 
guish between students who have entered ninth grade from eighth grade 
and students who have been retained in ninth grade from the previous 
year, the class groups that we analyzed included both types of students. 
Further, because some special education and other special students are 
not included in particular high school grade categories in the enroll- 
ment data, we adjusted enrollment figures to include them.^^ 

Using the Enrollment Data Method, the High School Completion Rate 

for a given graduating class is calculated as follows: 

Number Enrolled in a 
Class in the Spring of 
Their Twelfth Grade Year 

, = High School Completion 

Rate tor That Class 

Number Enrolled in a 
Class in the Fall of 
Their Ninth Grade Year 

Thus, for example, the High School Completion Rate for Chicago's 
Class of 1984 was calculated as follows: 
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18,302 Students 
Enrolled in Spring of 
Twelfth Grade Year 

*= kTU Completion Rate 

39,358 Students 
Enrolled in Fall of 
Ninth Grade Year 

For reasons discus/;ed in the accompanying footnote, spring 

enrollment in twelfth grade was judged to be the most appropriate 

available statistic for estimating the number of high school 

graduates. 

A major advantage of this method is that it employs data that are 
the basis for reimbursement to school districts and are thus reasonably 
reliable, unlike data employed in the school system's present subjective 
system for estimating the dropout rate. 

Because the Enrollment Data Method does not track individual stu- 
dents, but instead relies on overall enrollment figures, results ob- 
tained using the Enrollment Data Method should be regarded as estimates 
of the results that would be obtained using the Student Tracking Method. 
Below, we discuss a series of issues concerning differences in the 
results that might occur using the Enrollment Data Method and the Stu- 
dent Tracking Method: 

o Issue 1. When the Enrollment Data Method is used, students who 
take more than four years to complete high school wil] not be 
counted as graduates of their original ninth grade class, even 
though they ultimately graduate. However, students from earlier 
classes who take more than four years to graduate will be 
counted in the graduation totals for the class being studied, 
and late graduates from successive classes will tend to balance 
each other out. Thus, the Enrollment Data Method still gives an 
estimate of the High School Completion Rate close to that 
yielded by the Student Tracking Method. 

o Issue 2. Standard enrollment totals for ninth grade students 
include students retained from the previous year (holdbacks), as 
well as students who have newly entered ninth grade from eighth 
grade. Thus, the ninth grade enrollment total used for estimat- 
ing the completion rate with the Enrollment Data Method will be 
larger than the ninth grade enrollment total used with the Stu- 
dent Tracking Method, if the Student Tracking Method focuses 
only on students who have newly entered high school. However, 
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in many cases, this difference is offset, and the two methods 
yield nearly the same rates. When enrollment data are used in 
calculating the Completion Rate, the relevant twelfth grade 
enrollment for a particular class includes students who were 
held back in ninth grade but then made normal progress toward a 
high school diploma (graduating in a total of five years). 
If the Completion Rate for holdbacks who graduated in five years 
is close to the Completion Rate for non-holdbacks who graduated 
in four years, then the two methods yield close to the same 
result. Even if the Completion Rates for ninth grade holdbacks 
and non-holdbacks differ, the two methods yield close to the 
same result if the number of holdbacks involved is small. 
However, if the number of ninth grade holdbacks is large and 
their Completion Rate is substantially lower than the Completion 
Rate for non-holdbacks, then the Enrollment Data Method can 
yield a significantly lower Completion Rate than the Student 
Tracking Method. This situation does in fact occur in some 
Chicago high schools, although its impact on results for the 
system overall and for types of high schools is minimal. To 
account for this problem in those individual high schools where 
it occurs, various qualifications about results have been made 
(see Section 3). 

o Issue 3. When types of high schools and individual high schools 
are analyzed, the Student Tracking Method can yield precise 
evidence about student transfers from school to school inside 
the school system, and this information can be used in calculat- 
ing Completion Rates. In instances where "transfers out" of a 
particular school high or type of high school are offset by 
"transfers into" a particular high school or type of high 
school, the Enrollment Data Method will yield Completion Rates 
very close to the rates yielded by the Student Tracking Method. 
As explained in Section 3, findings have beeo qualified to take 
into account the possibility that "transfers out" may, in some 
instances, exceed "transfers in." 

o Issue A. The Enrollment Data Method cannot be used to distin- 
guish between dropouts and those who are verified transfers to 
another school system. For this reason, we have consistently 
acknowledged that those who fail to graduate from the Chicago 
Public Schools are Non-Completers who could be either dropouts 
or transfers out of the system. We have used fragmentary infor- 
mation available from other research studies to estimate that 
about 8% of Chicago's ninth grade enrollment in a particular 
high school class eventually transfer to another school sys- 
tem. If the Student Tracking Method is used, and a valid 
procedure is employed for verifying that students who claim to 
be transfering out of the system actually enroll in a regular 
high school day program elsewhere, such an analysis can yield 
more precise estimates of the numbers of transfers out of the 
system and distinguish transfers out of the system from 
dropouts. 

An overriding question one must consider in using the Enrollment 
Data Method is whether one is trying to get an estimate of the range in 
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which the High School Completion Rate falls or whether one is seeking an 
answer that is accurate to a specific percentage point. The national 
High School Completion Rate, when calculated using the Enrollment Data 
Method, is 737. according to the most recent national data.*^ If the 
Completion Rate for a school system, a particular type of school, or an 
individual school is far below that figure, then there is significant 
cause for concern. For example, applying th^i Enrollment Data Method to 
Chicago's Non-Selective Segregated High Schools indicates that their 
Completion Rate for the past five graduating classes has ranged between 
367. and 397.. Thus, it is possible to state with considerable confidence 
that the High School Completion Rate for these schools is only about 
half the national average, although the true rate may be a few percent- 
age points higher or lower than the calculation for an individual year 
indicates • 

Weighing available evidence from our own analysis and from other 
studies, we conclude that the Enrollment Data Method is an appropriate 
method for estimating the High School Completion Rate, that results 
based on this method will usually not differ substantially from results 
yielded by the Student Tracking Method, and that circumstances in which 
results generated by the two methods might differ can be anticipated, so 
that appropriate caution can be used in interpreting these results. 

Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 

The first piece of information needed to estimate the Percent 
of Well-Prepared Graduates is the number of high school seniors who 
are reading at or above the national average. Information used in 
making this calculation was obtained through a freedom of information 
request to the school system concerning scores of high school students 
on the Tests of Achievement and Proficiency (TAP Tests). Different 





parts of the TAP Terts focus on Reading Comprehension, Mathematics, 
Written Expression, Using Sources of Inforrudtion, Social Studies, and 
Science, The TAP Tests are administered each fall in gx^udes nine 
through twelve. Designs for Change obtained data about the numbers of 
students who achieved each possible score on the TAP Tests in Reading 
Comprehension and Mathematics for every high school and for each of the 
four high school grade levels in fall 1983* 

Based on these data, we calculated the percent of students tested 
who were reading at or above the national average. Since fewer than 
1007. of the students enrolled in each high school are actually tested, 
we assumed that the group of students not tested included the same 
percentage of students able to read at or above the national average a?, 
the group who were in fact tested. If anything, this assumption over- 
estimates the number of students in a given school actually reading at 
or above the national average, since students who don't take the tests 
t)rpically are lower achievers than "those who do.^^ 

Using these data about the number of seniors reading at or above 

the national average, we then calculated the Percent of Well-Prepared 

Graduates as follows: 

Number in a Class 
Reading At or Above the 
National Average in the Spring 
of Their Twelfth Grade Year 

! Percent of Well-Prepared 

Graduates for That Class 

Number Enrolled in a 
Class in the Fall of 
Their Ninth Grade Year 

Thus, for example, the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates lot 
the Class of 1984 was calculated as follows: 
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6,078 Students 
Reading At or Above the 
National Average in the Spring 
of Twelfth Grade Year 



15% Well-Preparsd Graduates 



39,358 Students Enrolled in 
Fall of Ninth Grade Year 

As discussed in the previous section, the Percent of 
Well-Prepared Graduates is a useful "bottom-line" standard for 
judging the effectiveness of the school system, because it takes 
into account both the percentage of students completing high school 
and the reading levels of those students completing high school. 
This statistic addresses the question: What percent of the students 
who were enrolled in the ninth grade in 1980-81 both graduated from 
high school and had the ability to read at or above the national 
average? 

One other analysis of the reading scores of seniors in the 
Class of 1984 was completed. In this analysis, we identified the 
number of seniors that the test makers predict will definitely 
finish high school reading below the "Minimum Competency Level.' 
As defined by the test maKers, Minimum Competency Level is the 
minimum level at which students can "function effectively in both 
school and society. "^*^ Seniors who score below this Minimum 
Competency Level when they graduate are reading more than four years 
below grade level. In a society where most jobs with a future will 
require the ability to read well, these students have almost no chance 
to get a good job. In Section 3, we present data about the numbers and 
percentages of seniors in the Class of 1984 who definitely will finish 
high school reading below the Minimum Competency Level. 

Costs of Producing a Well-Prepared Graduate 

A common approach to evaluating education and training programs 
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is to ask how much money is being expended in the program for each 

satisfactory result produced*^^ For example, the "bottom line" for 

job training and placement programs is often defined as the success 

of the program in placing enrollees in a job, and the program's 

cost-effectiveness is assessed in part by asking how much money was 

expended in the program for each person successfully placed. 

We have asked the same question concerning the costs for each 

Well-Prepared Graduate in the Class of 1984. Using available cost 

data for individual high schools, we estimated the total amount that 

was spent on the Class of 1984 over a four-year period. The Cost 

Per Well-Prepared Graduate was then calculated as follows: 

Total Amount Expended on 
the Class of 1984 Over a 

Four-Year Period ($354,411,000) Cost Per Well-Prepared 



Number of Well-Prepared 
Graduates in the 
Class of 1984 (6,078) 

This cost data analysis can be highly informative, but the data 
must be interpreted carefully. It should cost more to educate urban 
students in a city like Chicago, so it should not be surprising if 
Chicago's Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate exceeds the national average 
of $31,000 for a four-year high school education. Further, a selective 
high school like Lane Tech begins with students who have high academic 
skills and are more motivated, so its cost-effectiveness can look good 
because its students come into the school already reading well and not 
necessarily because of the school's educational program. Further, a 
school that is non-selective and operates in a low-income neighborhood 
can be expected to spend more money for each Weil-Prepared Graduate it 
produces, because the task it faces is much more difficult. 



Graduate for the Class 



of 1984 ($58,000) 
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Bearing these factors in mind, it is still a useful indicator of 
the effectiveness of individual Chicago schools and of various types of 
high schools to examine their Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate and to see 
whether they fall within a reasonable range, when compared with the 
national average cost for producing a Well-'Prepared Graduate. If the 
school system's graduation rates and reading achievement levels were 
close to the national average, the system's Cost Per Well-Prepared 
Graduate would also be close to national norms. 

Analysis of Ninth Grade Reading 
Scores for the Class of 1987 

When obtaining reading score data for those students in the 
Class of 1984 who were still enrolled in their senior year (based on 
testing done in fall 1983), we also obtained data concerning the 
reading scores of students who were ninth graders in fall 1983 and 
comprise the Class of 1987. 

An analysis of these data is useful as an indicator of whether we 
can expect the Class of 1987 to have a better record of reading achieve- 
ment than the Class of 1984 and an indicator of how well students are 
achieving in the elementary schools. 

Two indicators of reading achievement for ninth graders in the 
Class of 1987 were analyzed. First, the research team calculated the 
percentage of these ninth graders who were reading at or above the 
national average. Second, we calculated the percentage of ninth graders 
whom the test makers predict will definitely finish high school reading 
below the minimum competency level, even if they stay enrolled for four 
years. These are the same analyses that were carried out on the 
reading achievement data for seniors in the Class of 1984. (it would 
have been ideal to compare data about members of the Class of 1984 when 
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they were in ninth grade with data about these ninth graders in the 
Class of 1987. Unfortunately detailed data concerning ninth grader 
achievement for the Class of 1984 were not available to us.)^^ 



Variations Amon^ Types of Schools 

As noted in the previous section, we wanted to determine how 
the High School Completion Rate, the Percent of Well-Prepared 
Graduates, and other indicators of the school system's effectiveness 
varied for schools with differing racial compositions and with 
differing selection criteria for admitting students. 

Chicago's high schools vary in the percentage of whites, blacks, 
Hispanics, and other minorities who attend them. In the Chicago 
school desegregation case, the school system has agreed to definitions 
of "racially isolated" (segregated) and integrated schools. Applying 
these definitions, we called an individual school "segregated" if its 
enrollment was more than 70% minority, and we called a school "integrat- 
ed" if its enrollment was 70X or less minority. 

Chicago's high schools also differ according to whether students 
must meet substantial admissions criteria to attend a particular high 
school or whether students can attend a high school if they have gradu- 
ated from eighth grade and live within the school's attendance zone. 
Admissions criteria can include the student's achievciiiciit scores, at- 
tendance record, and behavior record. Some high schools have admissions 
criteria that eliminate many Chicago students from eligibility, and 
these include three selective academic high schools and five selective 
vocational high schools. The admissions requirements for these high 
schools were verified through telephone interviews with school adminis- v 
trators and counselors . 
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The other 54 four-year high schools do not have substantial across- 



the-board admissions criteria, although they may have some more modest 

admissions criteria or they may have selective programs housed within 

them that have strict admissions standards.^' 

To gain an insight into the impact of both racial composition and 

selectivity, we, divided the high schools into four types, as follows: 

o Selective Academic High Schools: These three schools have 
admissions criteria that eliminate most Chicago public school 
students. They are intended for the most academically able 
students who intend to enter a four-year college.^' 

o Selective Vocational High Schools: These five schools have 
admissions criteria that eliminate many Chicago public school 
students, although they set lower standards than those used by 
the Selective Academic High Schools. They are intended for 
students who wish to prepare for the vocational specialties 
that the schools offer, as well as students who plan to pursue 
post-secondary education. 

o Non-Selective Integrated High Schools: These 16 schools have 
historically been neighborhood high schools with no selection 
criteria, although many of them now include special programs 
with selective admissions criteria. Using the school system's 
definition of "integrated," these schools are at least 30% 
white. 

o Non-Selective Segregated High Schools: These 38 schools have 
historically been neighborhood schools with no sele tion 
criteria, or vocational or other special schools wit* ^linimal 
selection criteria. Some of these schools have recently 
established special programs with selective admissions 
criteria. Using the school system's definition of "racially 
isolated," they are more than 707. minority. 

Table A-9 presents data about the racial composition of each 
high school in fall 1983 that were used in making these distinctions 
and indicates how each individual high schoo^ was classified. 

In the next section, which describes basic findings of the 
study, results are frequently presented for each of these four types 
of schools. 
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O SECTIONS 




High School Completion Rates 

The Enrollment Data Method for estimating the High School Comple- 
tion Rate for the Class of 1984 has been employed in this analysis, as 
described in Section 2. 

Table 3 indicates the High School Completion Rate for Chicago high 
schools overall. Overall, the Class of 1984 had a 47% completion rate. 
That is, an estimated 47% of students who vere enrolled in ninth grade 
in fall 1980 ended up graduating, while 53% were Non-Completers. Based 
on a rough estimate that about 8% of the Class of 1984 actually trans- 
ferred out of the Chicago Public Schools into another school system, 
approximately 45% of the Class of 1984 overall were dropouts. 



Table 3 also indicates the High School Completion Rates for the 
four different types of high schools described in Section 2. In Selec- 
tive Academic High Schools, an estimated 73% of students who enrolled as 
ninth graders remained to graduate within the Chicago Public Schools. 
The comparable figures were 65% for Non-Selective Integrated High 
Schools, 52% for Selective Vocational High Schools, and 38% for Non- 
Selective Segregated High Schools. 

These results for different types of high schools can be compared 
cautiously with a 73% completion rate for the nation as a whole and a 
92% completion rate for suburban Cook County. Chicago's Selective 
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Table 3 



Class of 1984 ~ 
High School Completion Rates, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 
Four Types of High Schools 
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Academic High Schools equal this national average but fall well below 
the suburban Cook County average. Since Chicago's Selective Academic 
High Schools have the ability to choose the very best achievers from 
among Chicago Public School students (the top 10% or better), these 
selective high schools should have completion rates similar to those of 
suburban high schools. Further investigation using the Student Tracking 
Method is needed to determine what portion of the approximately 277. of 
non-completers in Selective Academic high schocls are dropouts, what 
percent are transfers either inside or outside the school system, and 
what the reasons are for students to transfer from or drop out of these 
selective schools. 

The 65% completion rate for Non-Selective Integrated High Schools 
should be compared cautiously with the national completion rate of 73%. 
Based on data about individual schools in this category, there appears 
to be significant transferring into and out of these Non-Selective 
Integrated Schools. Use of the Student Tracking Method is necessary to 
determine more definitively how the completion rates in these schools 
compare with the national average. 

The 52% completion rate for Selective Vocational High Schools is 
far below the national average. Further analysis using the Student 
Tracking Method is needed to determine why the completion rate in these 
high schools is so low, given that they can exercise substantial selec- 
tivity in choosing their students. 

The 38% completion rate for Non-Selective Segregated High Schools 
is roughly half the national average. Because these high schools 
enroll almost two-thirds of Chicago's entering ninth graders, these data 
point to a severe problem that lies at the heart of the educational 
program of the Chicago Public Schools. 
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A recent study of the dropout rate in two predominantly 
Hispanic high schools and concerns expressed about the Hispanic 
dropout rate by Hispanic leaders have focused attention on the 
extent of the Hispanic dropout problem* Thus, it was of interest 
to determine how the High School Completion Rate in Chicago's four 
predominantly Hispanic non-selective high schools compared with the 
completion rate in Chicago's 27 predominantly black non-selective 
high schools. Table 4 provides data about the High School 
Completion Rate for the Class of 1984 in these two categories of 
schools. (There are also seven non-selective Chicago high schools 
in which more than 707. of students are minority students, but no one 
minority group comprises more than 70% of the students; these 
schools were not included in this analysis,) As Table 4 indicates, 
the High School Completion Rate in predominantly black and 
predominantly Hispanic high schools was almost identical for the 
Class of 1984. Hispanic high schools had a 367. completion rate and 
a 64% non-completion rate. Predominantly black high schools had a 357. 
completion rate and a 65% non-completion rate. 

Although most of the attention in this study is focused on the 
Class of 1984, we also calculated High School Completion Rates for the 
five most recent graduating classes: 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984 
(see TablcJ 5). For the school system as a whole, the High School Com- 
pletion Rate during this period has stayed almost constant, vacillating 
between 46% and 47%. The completion rate for Non-Selective Segregated 
High Schools also has remained in a narrow range from 36% to 39%. 
Selective Academic High Schools have remained in the range from 69% to 
74%. Non-Selective Integrated High Schools have ranged from 60% to 65%, 
and the completion rate in these schools has recently been rising 
slightly. It is unclear to what extent this rise reflects an increase 
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Table 4 
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Table 5 



Classes of 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984 
High School Completion Rates, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 
Four Types of High Schools 
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in the ability of these schools to hold their students in school and to 
what extent it reflects an influx of transfer students who begin high 
school in other types of schools. In contrast, the completion rate for 
Selective Vocational High Schools has fallen substantially, from a high 
of 67% for the Class of 1980 to 52% for the Class of 1984. It is un- 
clear what has caused this decline, and this issue needs further 
analysis . 

Table 6 divides all four-year high schools into four categories, 
according to their High School Completion Rates for the Class of 
1984.^^ Schools in the top category (70% or more) ranked above or very 
near the national average of 73%. Schools in the other three categories 
all ranked below the national average, with completion rates of 50% to 
69%, 30% to 59%, and less than 30%. Table 6 also separates schools 
according to the four types employed in the research study: Non- 
Selective Segregated, Selective Vocational, Non-Selective Integrated, 
and Selective Academic. Data about individual high schools is helpful 
in further clarifying the relative standing of these four types of 
schools. 

As explained in Section 2, the research team was consistently aware 
that the High School Completion Rate for an individual school is an 
estimate, indicating the range in which the school's true completion 
rate falls. It is for this reason that Table 6 places schools in cate- 
gories rather than presenting a single percentage estimate for the 
completion rate at an individual school. Further, after placing a 
school in its appropriate category based on the data for the Class of 
1984, the research team examined additional data about each high 
school's completion rate to see whether there was some evidence that its 
true completion rate might possibly fall into the next higher categoiy 
than the one in which it had been placed. In this way schools were 
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Table 6 



Class of 1984 — 
High School Completion Rates, 
School-by-School ' ' 
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*Xhe research team examined data about each high school's completion rate for the prior three graduating 
classes » taking into account a completion rate calculated using senior spring enrollnent and a completion 
rate using the school's reported number of grsduates. The resesrch team also examined ninth and centh grade 
enrollments over this period to identify schoola which seemed to be holding back large numbers of ninth 
graders. In the case of this particular school » the data indicated that the typical completion rate might be 
one category higher than the 1984 data indicated. 

**D«ta from the prior three years indicated a wide range of completion rates* Thus the data for 1984 and 
prior years may be unreliable. 
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identified (l) that had had a significantly higher completion rate in 
one of the past three years or (2) that appeared to be holding back 
large i»ambers of ninth graders* As explained in Section 2, this latter 
practice can distort a school's completion rate when the Enrollment Data 
Method is used. If any of these data suggested that the school's typi- 
cal completion rate might be one category higher than the one in which 
it had been placed, we identified this school with an asterisk 
Altogether, fifteen schools received an asterisk, including nine schools 
whose completion rates had fallen into the "Less than 30%" category. 
These lowest ranking schools were particularly likely to hold back large 
numbers of students in ninth grade and thus it was possible that if the 
Student Tracking Method had been used, their completion rates might 
exceed 30% somewhat. 

If data frcm previous years indie ^-ed a wide range of results and 
thus the data appeared unreliable, we pxdced two asterisks by a school's 
name. I'wo schools were identified in this way. 

Based on the analysis of school-by-school completion rates, 9 
Chicago high schools were above or very near the national average, and 
51 were significantly below it (see Table 6). Thirty-two high schools 
had a completion rate of less than 50%. Of these 32 low-ranking 
schools, 28 were Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 

Level of Reading Achievement and 
Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 

As explained in Section 2, a second major emphasis of the 

research study was to estimate the Percent of Well-Prepared 

Graduates for the Class of 1984 • Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 

takes into account both the reading achievement of giaduating 

seniors and the completion rate for thei*- high school class. 
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Reading Achievement of High School Seniors 

An important component of the analysis of the Percent of 
Well-Prepared Graduates was to examine the reading achievement levels of 
high school seniors in the Class of 1984. Table 7 indicates the number 
and percent of seniors in the Class of 1984 reading at or above the 
national average, based on tests taken in the fall of their senior year. 
Table 7 presents both the percentage of seniors reading at or above the 
national average for all Chicago high schools and the percent reading at 
or above the national average for ^ach of the four types of high 
schools. For the school system as a whole, 337* of seniors were reading 
at or above the national average, as compared with 50% nationally. 

For Selective Academic High Schools, 827. of seniors read at or 
above the national average, as compared with 50% nationally. In the 
other three types of high schools, the percentage is well below the 
national average and stands at 42% for Non-Selective Integrated High 
Schools, 32% for Selective Vocational High Schools, and 20% for 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. A review of the actual numbers 
of seniors reading at or above the national level further illuminates 
the substantial differences among the four types of high schools. For 
example. Table 7 indicates that the 3 Selective Academic High Schools 
produced 1,419 seniors reading at or above the national average, while 
the IS Non-Selective Segregated High Schools produced only 1,929 seniors 
reading at or above the national average. 

Table 8 presents the number and percent of seniors reading at or 
above the national average on a school-by~school basis. Seven 
four-year high schools exceed the national average in this regard, while 
55 fall below it. In the twelve lowest-ranking high schools, fewer than 
10% of seniors read at or above the national average. 
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*6,078 of 18,302 seniors at or above the national average (33%) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


SELECTIVE 
ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


75% 
OR 
MORE 








Lane-92Z 


TO 
50% 


Kenvood-66Z 




Hather-67Z 

Bog8n-54Z 

Kennedy-51Z 


Young-74Z 
Lindbl0Q-7lZ 


49% 
TO 
25% 


Metro-42Z 
Morgan Park-AOZ 
Hyde Park-34Z 
Juarez-28Z 
Sullivan-26Z 
Corli8a-25Z 


Pro88er-44Z 
Dunbar-37Z 
Chicago VOC.-32Z 


Taft-49Z 

Hubbard-47Z 

Waahington-44Z 

Lincoln Park-42Z 

Foretaan-41Z 

Steinaetz-41Z 

Curie-40Z 

Kelly-38Z 

Von Steuben-36Z 

Roo8evelt-34Z 

Schurz-30Z 

Gage Park-28X 

Aaund8en-28Z 




LESS 
THAN 
25% 


Julian-23X Englevood-llZ 
Fenger-22Z Phillipf-UZ 
Lake Viey-22Z Tilden-lOZ 
HirUn-21Z FQrragut-9Z 
Kelvyn Pk-21Z Auatin-9Z 
Boven-21Z Vellf-8Z 
Senn-20Z Cregier-72 
So. Shore-192 HarshalWZ 
Robeton-lfiZ Orr-7Z 
Carver-18Z Harper-7Z 
Near North-16Z Crane-7Z 
Calu]net-16Z I)uSable-6Z 
Hirfch-15Z Richardf-5Z 
Cle&ente-13Z Manley-5Z 
!Cing-12Z Plower-4Z 
Collini-122 


Weatinghou8e-23Z 
Siaeon-22Z 







Data about individual schools also underscore the differences among 
the four types of schools being examined in this study. Twenty-nine of 
the 30 lowest ranking schools in percent of seniors reading a., or above 
the national average were Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 
Collectively these 29 schools had fewer seniors reading at or above the 
national average than a single Selective Academic High School: Lane 
Tech.*^ 

Table 9 presents the number and percent ur seniors who, the test 
makers predict, will definitely graduate from high school reading below 
the Minimum Competency Level. As noted in Section 2, these students are 
more than four years below the national average for reading achievement 
in the fall of their senior year. Table 9 presents data for the school 
system c^erall and for the four types of high schools. Nationally, 18% 
of high school seniors rank below the Minimum Competency Level. For all 
Chicago high schools, 29% of high school seniors fell below this level. 
Chicago's Selective Academic High Schools had 2% of their students 
reading below the Minimum Competency .Level, many fewer tiian the national 
average. The percentage of seniors below minimum competency slightly 
exceeded the national average in Non-Selective Integrated High Schools 
(20%) and was slightly below the national average in Selective 
Vocational High Schools (16%). In Non-Selective Segregated High 
Schools, 41% of seniors were reading be.low minimum competency (at or 
below eighth grade level). Thus the percentage of students in these 
schools who Will finish high school reading below the national average 
is more than double the percentage for the nation. 

Table 10 presents school-by-school data about the numbers and 
percentages of seniors reading below minimum competency. As Table 10 
indicates, the percentage of hi^h school seniors reading below minimum 
competency is 19% or less in 17 schools. These schools have fewer 
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students below minimum competency than the national average or they are 
close to the national average, (it should be kept in mind that seven of 
these schools are Selective Academic and Selective Vocational High 
Schools that do not admit students with low reading scores in the first 
place.) 

Among those schools with the highest percentage of their seniors 
reading below minimum competency (at or below eighth grade level), there 
are 16 schools with 50% or more of their seniors reading below this 
level. All of these schools are Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 
Indeed, 31 of the 33 high schools with the largest percentages of 
seniors reading below minimum competency were Non-Selective Segregated 
High Schools. 

Some further data about minimum competency for high school seniors 
have been analyzed by the research team, but not presented in detail in 
this report. In addition to identifying seniors vho definitely will 
finish their high school careers below minimum competency, the test 
makers also identify a borderline group that miy:ht finish their careers 
reading below minimum competency, unless they make substantial progress 
in the final months of their senior year.*^ The test results identified 
127. of Chicago's seniors as falling into this borderline category. When 
these seniors are added to the ones that definitely will finish high 
school reading below minimum competency (i.e., 297. of seniors), the test 
results indicate that 41% of Chicago's seniors "will or might" finish 
high school reading below the minimum competency level. 

In Non-Selective High Schools, 547. of seniors "will or might" 
finish high school reading below minimum competency. In other words, a 
majority of the seniors in these Non-Selective Segregated schools may 
graduate from high school with reading achievement below the level that 
the average student in the United States possesses upon entering high 
school. ^ ^ 
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Table 9 



Class of 1984 ~ 
Percent of Seniors Who Will Graduate 
Reading Below the Minimum Competency Level, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 
Four Types of High Schools^' 



100%n 



90%- 



80%- 



70%- 



60%- 



50%- 




Chicago 
••••overall 

29%* 

national 
••••average 

18% 



10%-- 



Selective 
Academic 
High Schs. 

37 

of 1,722 

seniors 

below 

minimum 

competency 

(2%) 



Non-Selective 
Integrated 
High Schools 

996 

of 4,941 

seniors 

belcv 

minimum 

competency 

(20%) 



Selective 
Vocational 
High Schs, 

332 

of 2,015 

seniors 

below 

minimum 

competency 

(16%) 



Non-Selective 
Segregated 
High Schools 

3,919 

of 9,624 

seniors 

below 

minimum 

competency 

(41%) 



*5,284 of 18,302 seniors below minimum competency (29%) 
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Table 10 

Class of 1984 ~ 
Percent of Seniors Who Will Graduate 
Reading Below the Minimum Competency Level, 
School-by-School^* 



% READING 
BELOW MIN'M 
COMPETENCY 


SCHOOL TYPE 


NON-SELECTIVE 
SEGREGATED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SELECTIVE 
VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


NON-SELECTIVE 
INTEGRATED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SELECTIVE 
ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


9% 
OR 
LESS 


Keovood-SZ 




Mather-9Z 


Lane-lZ 

Young-3Z 

Lindblom'-4Z 


10% 
TO 
19% 


Metro-16Z 


Dunbar-lOZ 
Pro88er-12Z 
Chicago Voc*-18Z 
Simeon-l^Z 


Bogan-12X 

Kennedy- X4Z 

Hubbard-l5Z 

Va8hington-l5Z 

Taft-16Z 

Steinmetz-18Z 

Curie-19Z 




20% 
TO 
29% 


Horgan Park-20X 
Hyde Ptrk-23Z 
South Shore-272 
Robe8on-28Z 
Julitn-78Z 


WeBtinghou8e-23Z 


Foreman-20Z 
Lincoln Park-20Z 
Von Steuben-26Z 
Schurt-26Z 
Kelly-26Z 
Roo8evelt-28X 




30% 
TO 
39% 


Corlitt-31Z 

Ju«reE-33Z 

Sullivtn-34Z 

Fenger-37Z 

C«rver-37Z 

Uke Viev-37Z 

HArltn-37Z 

Bowen-37Z 




An'and8en-35Z 




40% 
TO 
49% 


Ketr Korth-41Z 

Kelvyn Pirk-41X 

Senn-43Z 

Collins-43Z 

Hirtch-4AZ 

Clemente-48Z 

Flower-492 




Gage Park-40Z 




50% 
OR 
MORE 


Phlllipff-51Z Tilden-57Z 
King-52Z Auitin-59Z 
Englevood-52Z H«rper^OZ 
Ricb'irdi-532 P«rr«gut-602 
C«lua6t-54Z Kftnlty-62Z 
MArshtll-55Z DuStble-64Z 
Velli-55Z Orr-652 
Cr«ne-562 Cregi€r-672 
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Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 

The analysis of reading achievement just discussed was focused only 
on those students who advanced to the senior level in the Class of 1984. 
However, as the earlier analysis of high school completion indicated, 
these seniors were V a portion of the Class of 1984, since less than 
half of the original students who were initially enrolled in the Class 
of 1984 were still enrolled in the class as seniors. As explained in 
Section 2, the analysis of the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates for 
the Class of 1984 took both reading achievement and High School Comple- 
tion Rate into account. Well-Prepared Graduates were defined as grad- 
uates reading at or above the national average. The number of such 
graduates was divided by the initial Class of 1984 enrollment four years 
earlier to calculate the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates. Thus, as 
explained in Section 2, Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates reflects both 
a high school's record in holding its students and its students' level 
of reading achievement. 

Table 11 presents data about the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 
for Chicago high schools overall and for the four types of Chicago high 
schools. The national average for Percent of Well-Prepared Grsduates is 
36%, taking into account both those students who fail to graduate from 
high school and those students who graduate but read below the national 
average for high school seniors. The Percent of Well-Prepared 
Graduates for the Class of 1984 for all Chicago high schools was 15%, 
less than half the national average. The Percent of Well-Prepared 
Graduates for Non-Selective Segregated High Schools was 8%, less than 
one-fourth of the national average. Of the other types of high schools 
in Chicago, Selective Academic High Schools substantially exceeded the 
national average in Percent of Well-Prep^i ed Graduates (60%) while 
Non-Selective Integrated High Schools and Selective Vocational High 
Schools ranked well below it (27% and 16% respectively). 
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Table 12 provides seme additional detail concerning the data about 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools presented in Table 11. In round 
numbers, 25,500 students were enrolled in these Non-Selective Segregated 
High Schools as ninth graders in 1980-81. Of these students, 16,000 
were non-completers, including approximately 14,000 dropouts and 2,000 
transfers to other school systems. Among students who graduated, 2,000 
graduated reading at or above the national average and 7,500 graduated 
reading below the national average. Of the 7,500 students reading below 
the national average, 4,000 of them were reading at or below the eighth 
grade level, the level designated by the test makers as the Minimum 
Competency Level. 

Table 13 classifies individual schools into four categories, based 
on their Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates for the Class of 1984.^^ 
Schools in the highest of these categories ranked near or above the 
national average of 36/i. Schools in the other three categories ranked 
significantly below the national average. 

The Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates for each high school 
reflects, in part, an estimate of the school's completion rate that may 
be somewhat higher or somewhcii lower than the school's true completion 
rate. Thus, reviewing additional data about each school's completion 
rate, the research team identifi^td with an asterisk ('*0 any schools that 
might belong in the next highest category on the chart, based on this 
data review. For example, the true Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 
at Sullivan High School night possibly fall into the 117o-20/i category 
rather than the 10/i or less category, based on a review of data about the 
completion rate of recent high school classes at Sullivan; thus Sullivan 
received an asterisk. Based on this school-by-school review, 11 
schools received an asterisk. 
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Table 11 



Class of 1984 ~ 
Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 
Four Types of High Schools*^ 



100%-r 



90%-- 



80%-- 



70%- 



607^. 



50%-. 



40%~i- 



30%. 



2C%~- 



10%-- 




national average, 36% 



Chicago overall, 15%* 



Selective Non-Selective 
Academic Integrated 
High Schs. High Schools 



1,419 
of 2,357 
are well- 
prepared 
graduates 
(60%) 



2,095 
of 7,623 
are well- 
prepared 
graduates 
(27%) 



Selective 
Voc.-tional 
High Schs. 

635 

of 3,887 
are well- 
prepared 
graduates 
(16%) 



Non-Selective 
Segregated 
High Schools 

1,929 
of 25,491 
are well- 
prepared 
graduates 
(8%) 



*6,078 of 39,358 are well-prepared graduates (15%) 
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Table 12 



Class of 1984 ~ 
Approximate Number of Well-Prepared Graduates, 
Other Graduates, and Non-Completers in 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools^* 



CLASS OF 1984: 
25,500 students 

i 




000 students 



1983-8A 
SENIOR YEAR 



cL_r 



NON-COMPLETERS:** 
16,000 students 



WELL-PREPARED 
GRADUATES : 
2,000 students 



OTHER 
GRADUATES:*** 
7,500 students 



Mi 



*Rounded to the nearest five hundred. 
**Kon-Completers Include both students who have dropped out of school entirely and students 
vho have transferred to other school systems* For reasons explained In Sections 2 and 3, 
ve estimate that. In the Class of 198A, there were about 14,000 Dropouts and 2,000 Trans- 
fers to other school systems from Kon-Selectlve Segregated High Schools. 
***As data presented In Section 3 Indicate » there were approximately 4,000 students among 
these 7,500 Other Graduates who were reading at or below the eighth grade level, the 
level designated by test makers as the Minimum Competency Level. 
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Table 13 



Class of 1984 
Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates, 
School-by-School ^ ^ 



H 



tM to 

U M CO 

K H W 

CU < O 

Sum 



NON-SELECTIVE 
SEGREGATED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



SELECTIVE 
VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



NON-SELECTIVE 
INTEGRATED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



SELECTIVE 
ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



MORE 
THAN 
30% 



JCenvood 
Ketro 



Bogan 

KAther 

Taft 

Vaahington 



L^nc 

Young 

Lindbloa 



30% 
TO 
21% 



Morgan Park 



Proaaer* 



Curie* 

Hubbard* 

Steinmetz* 

Von Steuben 

Kennedy* 

Forenan 

Kellv 



20% 
TO 
11% 



10% 
OR 
LESS 



Joarez 

Hyde Park 

Kelvyti Park 

Harlan 

Senn 

Julian 

Corliaa 



SuUi'.an* 


Cle&ente 


Uke Viev* 


Hirach 


Penger* 


South Shore 


Bcwen* 


Vella 


.Hear Mo.* 


Phillips 


Robeaon 


Crane 


Calumet 


Richarda 


Fa^ragut 


Orr 


Tilden 


Cregier 


Carver 


Karahall 


CoUina 


Kanley 


Englevood 


IhiSable 


King 


Auatin 


Harper 


Flover 



I>unbar** 
Chicago Voc** 
Veatinghouae 

Siceon 



Rooaevelt 
Anundaen 
Gage Park 
Lincoln Park 
Schurz 



*The Percent of Well-Prepared Crfli-aate* for cath high achool reflecta. ir. part, an eatinate of the achocPa 
conpletion rate that may be aotwwfejt U^.er or lover than the true conpU^ion rate. The reaearch team 
exaeined data about each high achdiil'fl conpletion rate for the prior three graduating claaaea, taking into 
account a coapletion rate calculated :;sing aenior apring enivlloent and a conpletion rate uaing the 
achool a reported number of graduatea. The reaeorch team alao examined ninth and tenth grade enrollaenta 
over thia period to identify achoola which aeened to be holding back large numbers of ninth »radera. Baaed 
on thia review, thia achool'a trua Percent of Well-Prepared Graduatea for the Claaa of 1984 kay fall in the 
next higheat category on the chart. 
**Data from the prior three yeara indicated a wide variety of completion ratea at Dunbar. Thia auggeata that 
Dunbar a true Percent of Well-Prepared Graduatea for the Claaa of 1984 may fall into another category, 
eithar higher or lower, from the one in which it ia placed. 
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Table 14 



Class of 1984 ~ 
Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 
Four Types of High Schools** 




Selective 
Academic 
High Schs. 

$29,336,000 
invested, 
1,419 well- 
prepared 
graduates 
produced 
($21,000 per 
well-preM 
graduate) 



Non-Selective Selective 
Integrated Vocational 
High Schools High Schs. 



$85,235,000 
invested, 
2,095 well- 
prepared 
graduates 
produced 
($41,000 per 
well-pre'd 
graduate) 



$33,124,000 
invested, 
638 well- 
prepared 
graduates 
produced 
($52,000 per 
well-prepared 
graduate) 



Non-Selective 
Segregated 
High Schools 

$206,711,000 
invested, 
1,929 well- 
prepared 
graduates 
produced 
($107,000 per 
well-prepared 
graduate) 
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*$354,411,000 Invested 6,078 Well-Prepared Graduates Produced ($58,000 Per 
Well-Prepared Graduate) . 
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Reviewing data for individual schools as presented in Table 13, 
then, 9 Chicago high schools ranked near or above the national average 
of 36% and 53 ranked significantly below it* In 28 schools, 10% or less 
of the original ninth grade students in the Class of 1984 both graduated 
from high school and read at or above the national average. As Table 13 
indicates, all 28 of these schools were Non-Selective Segregated High 
Schools. 



Costs of Producin g a Well-Prepared Graduate 

As explained in Section 2, analyzing the costs of producing a 
Well-Prepared Graduate is one way of assessing the cost effectiveness of 
the school system and of individual schools. 

Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate was calculated by dividing the 
total amount spent on the Class of 1984 over a four-year period by the 
number of Well-Prepared Graduates in the Class of 1984, i^e^, those who 
left school with both a diploma and the ability to read at or above the 
national average. 

Note that this method of analysis does nat imply that the dollar 
cost per well--prepared graduate was actually spent on these particular 
well-prepared students; rather it was the amount of money invested in 
the ffnt^re cla<?,5 over a four-year period for each Well-Prepared Graduate 
produced. 

Table 14 presents the costs of producing a Well-Prepared Graduate 
for all Chicago high schools and for each of the four types of high 
schools. Nationally, the cost of producing a Well-Prepared Graduate is 
approximately $31,000.^^ As Table 14 indicates, the comparable cost 
figure was $58,000 for all Chicago High Schools, $21,0CG for Selective 
Academic High Schools, $41,000 for Non-Selective Integrated High 
Schools, $52,000 for Selective Vocational Schools, and $107,000 for 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools.^* 



As noted in Section 2, several points should be kept in mind in 
interpreting these cost data. First, one would expect the costs of 
producing a well-prepared graduate to be higher in urban schools in 
general and in segregated schools serving low-income neighborhoods in 
particular. And the cost figures for Chicago's Selective Academic and 
Selective Vocational High Schools are improved by the fact that these 
schools can choose the highest achieving students to begin with. 

However, taking these factors into account, one can still decide 
whether the Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate is reasonable in Chicago, as 
compared with the national average. As noted above, the Cost Per 
Well-Prepared Graduate for Chicago's Non-Selective Segregated High 
Schools was over four times the national average. This high -^ost figure 
directly reflects the high dropout rates and low reading achievement 
levels in these schools. 

School-by-school cost data are presented in Table 15. As was the 
case with earlier calculations of High School Completion Rate and Per- 
cent of Well- Prepared Graduates, Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate is an 
estimate that may vary somewhat from the true cost. Taking this varia- 
bility into account, the research team reviewed relevant school data and 
placed an asterisk 00 hy any school that might in fact actually belong 
in the next lowest cost category from the one in which it was placed 
based on Class of 1984 data.^* 

The school-by-school cost data in Table 15 underscore the high Cost 
Per Well-Prepared Graduate ii\ Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 
The twenty-four high schools with a Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate in 
excess of $120,000 were all Non -Selective Segregated High Schools. As 
Table A-6 indicates, fifteen of thv se schools had a Cost Per Well- 
Prepared Graduate that exceeded $200,000. These high Costs Per Well- 
Prepared Graduate are a direct reflection of the high dropout rates and 
low levels of senior reading achievement in these schools. 
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Table 15 



Class of 198A ~ 
Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate, 
School -by-School *° 



COST PER 
WELL- 
PREPARED 
GRADUATE 




S C H 0 0 


L TYPE 




NON-SELECTIVE 
SEGREGATED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SELECTIVE 
VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SC *OOLS 


NON-SELECTIVE 
INTEGRATED 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SELECTIVE 
ACADE>aC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


$40,000 
OR 
LESS 


Kenwood 


Prosser 


Bogan 

Mather 

Taft 

Steiniaetz 

Kennedy 

Washingtoa 


Lane 

Lindblom 
Young 


$41,000 
TO 

$80,000 


Metro* 
Morgan Park* 
Hyde Park 
Julian 
Corliss 


Chicago Voc* 

Dunbar** 

Simeon 

Westinghovse 


Hubbard 
Curie* 
Foreman 
Kelly 

Lincoln Park 

Schurz 

Von Steuben 

Amundsen 

Roosevelt 




$81,000 
TO 

$120,000 


Harlan 
Juarez* 
Fenger* 
Kelvyrv Park 
Sullivan* 
Senn 
Boven 
Lake View 




Gage Park 




MORE 
THAN 
$120,000 


Calumet Phillips 
Robeson Harper 
Hirsch* Wells 
Carver Richards 
King* DuSfible 
Collins Crane 
CXemente Orr 
Near North Marshall 
Tilden Manley 
So. Shore* Austin 
Farragut Flower 
En^lewood Cr^jji^y 









*The Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduato. for each high school, as with the Percent of Well-Prepared Grad 
uates, reflects, in part, the school's High School Completion Rate. Since the true co-.pletion rate for 
a particular fchool may actually be higher or lower than t.ie calculated completion rate, the calcu- 
lated Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate may vary from the actual cost. Taking the degree of variability 
into account, this school's true Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate for the Class of 1984 may fall in the 

^'"T S^f'nnn'' "*o,'°^LS° Sullivan's true Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate may 

tall in tie "$41,000 to $80,000" range rather than the "$81,000 to $120,000" range). 

^n^r°r c.lT'i^'!. ^^"/^ Dunbar 'a completion rates were highly variable. This suggests that 

Dunbar'. Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate for the Class of 1984 may fall in another category, either 
nigber or lower, from the one in which it is placed. 
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Table 16 



Class of 1987 ~ 
Percent of Freshmen Reading At or Above 
the National Average in Fall 1983, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 



Four Types of High Schools 



61 



100%i 



90%- 



80%- 



70%- 



60%- 



50%- 



40%- 



30%- 



20%- 



10%- 



national average, 50% 



Chicago overall, 25%* 




Selective 
Academic 
High Schs. 

1,871 
of 2,237 
fresh, at 
or above 
national 
average 
(84%) 



Non-Selective Selective 



Integrated 
High Schools 

2,806 

of 8,143 

freshmen at 

or above 

national 

average 

(34%) 



Vocational 
High Schs. 

873 

of 3,490 
fresh, at 
or above 
national 
average 
(25%) 



Non-Selective 
Segregated 
High Schools 

3,284 

of 21,010 

freshmen at 

or above 

national 

average 

(16%) 



*8,834 of 34,880 freshmen at or above the national average (25%) 
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Reading Achievement of Ninth 
Graders in the Class of 1987 

It might be argued that students in the Class of 1984 entered high 
school before a number of reforms were instituted in the elementary 
schools, and that the completion rates and reoding achievement of the 
Class of 1984 are not a fair measure of the impact of recent reform 
projects instituted in the system. To investigate this possibility, the 
research team analyzed the reading achievement of those 34,880 stu- 
dents who were enrolled in high school as ninth graders in fall 1983 
and who comprise the Class of 1987. Because most of these students took 
the Tests of Achievement and Proficiency in November 1983, just a few 
months after entering high school, their scores on these tests are a 
reflection of t he success of the elementary school program in preparing 
them for high school . 

Table 16 presents the number and perce t of these ninth graders 
reading at or above the natioud average for Chicago high schools 
overall and for the four different types of high schools. For the 
school system as a whole, 25% were reading at or above the national 
average, as compared with 50% nationally. In Selective Academic High 
Schools, this percentage exceeded the national average and stood at 84%. 
In the other three types of high schools, this percentage was well below 
the national average and sto'-d at 34% for Non-Selective Integrated 
Schools, 25% for Selective Vocational High Schools, and 16% for 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 

Table 17 presents the percent of freshmen reading at or above the 
national average on a school-by-school basis. Five high schools 
exceeded the national average in this regard, while 57 fell below it. 
in the 17 lowest-ranking high schools, fewer than 10% of freshmen read 
at or above the national average, compared with a national figure of 
50%. All are Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 
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Table 18 presents the number and percent of freshmen who, the test 
makers predict, will definitely finish high school reading below Minimum 
Competency Level. Table 18 presents data for Chicago hiph schools 
overall and for the four types of high schools. As indicated in Section 
2, the test makers identify students, based on their ninth grade reading 
scores, who will definitely finish high school reading more than four 
years below twelfth grade level, even if they remain in high school 
through graduation. The test makers project that nationally 18% of 
ninth graders have reading scores so low that they will graduate with 
reading ability below the Minimum Competency Level. In Chicago high 
schools overall, 30% of ninth graders are below this Minimum Competency 
Level. In Chicago's Selective Academic High Schools, the comparable 
percentage was less than 1%. In Chicago's Selective Vocational Schools, 
the percent who will finish high school reading below minimum competency 
also was less than the national average and stood at 15%. For Non- 
Selective Integrated High Schools, the projected percentage was 19%. For 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools, the projected percentc>e was 40%. 

Table 19 presents school-by-school data about the percentages of 
ninth graders who the test makers predict will finish high school 
reading below the Minimum Competency Level. As Table 19 indicates, 
the percentage of ninth graders who were reading below minimum 
competency was equal to or better than the national average in 20 
schools and worse than the national average in 42 schools. At the 
bottom of the list, 11 high schools had more than 50% of their ninth 
grade students below the minimum competency cutoff. Twenty-two of the 
23 schools with the largest percentage of students below minimum 
competency were Non-Selective Segregated High Schools. 

Overall, what do these data about ninth graders in the Class of 
1987 tell us? The results clearly indicate that Chicago's elementary 
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Table 17 



Class of 1987 — 
Percent of Freshmen Reading At or Above 
the National Average in Fall i983, 
School-by-School^^ 
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Table 18 



Class of 1987 — 
Percent of Freshmen Who Will Graduate 
Reading Below the Minimum Competency Level, 
Chicago High Schools Overall and 
Four Types of High Schools 
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Table 19 



Class of 1987 — 
Percent of Freshmen Who Will Graduate 
Reading Below tne Minimum Competency Level, 
School-by-School 
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schools continue to fail in adequately preparing students for high 
school work. Only 25% of Chicago *s ninth graders read above the 
national average, as compared with 50% across the country • Thirty 
percent of ninth graders read so poorly that they will definitely finish 
high school reading at or below the eighth grade level, even if they 
remain to graduate; this compares with 187. nationally. ^® What is true 
for ninth graders in the system as a whole is even more true for ninth 
graders in Non-Selective Segregated High Schools, where only 16% of 
ninth graders read at or above the national average and 40% will 
definitely finish high school reading below minimum competency level. 

It is risky to closely compare results for seniors in the Cla^s 
1984 with results for ninth graders in the Class of 1987, because of 
Chicago's substantial dropout rate and for several technical reasons. 
(As explained in Section 2, it would have been more desirable to compare 
data about ninth graders in the Class of 1987 with ninth graders in the 
Class of 1984, but detailed data about ninth graders in the Class of 
1984 were not available to us.) However, even making a cautious com- 
parison, it is possible to conclude that the data for the Class of 1987 
provide little hope that the high school performance of the Class of 
1987 will be substantially better than the performance of the Class of 
1984. Nor do these data indicate that substantial improvement is taking 
place in th(* achievement levels of tliose students in the Class of 1987 
who have entered Chicago *s Non-Selective Segregated High Schools, and 
are by and large the product of segregated elementary schools. 
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SECTION 4 I 




In Section 4, we briefly summarize those findings presented in 
Section 3 that have important policy implications for the Chicago Public 
Schools. Section 5 builds on this summary by presenting an interpreta- 
tion of these key £indings and specific reform recommandations. 

Most of the findings summarized below underscore continuing severe 
problems of Chicago's public elementary schools and high schools that 
should be of ma for concern to those who care about the future of the 
city. These problems must become the focus for fundamental sustained 
change s in the school system. 

Findings About High School Completion 

Findirg 1. The High School Completion Rate for Chicago overall is about 
kTL. Thus approximately 507e of those who. enter high school 
in the ninth grade fail to complete high school within the 
Chicago Public Schools (see Table 3). This overall rate of 
non-completion has not changed substantially over the past 
a^ive graduating classes (see Table 5). Allowing for an 
estimated 87. of students who transfer out of the system and 
enroll elsewhere, it appears that Chicago's dropout rate is 
approximately 

Finding 2. In Selective Academir H^'sh Schools, an estimated 73% of 
students who enroll as ninth graders remain to graduate 
within the Chicago Public Schools (see Table 3). Further 
investigation using the Student Tracking Method is needed 
to determine what portion of the approximately 27% of 
non-completers in Selective Academic High Schools are 
dropouts, what percent are transfers either inside or 
outside the school system, and whv students either transfer 
or drop out in these schools. SiTice Chicago's Selective 
Academic High Schools have the ability to choose the very 
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best achievers from among Chicago Public School students 
(the top 107* or better), these selective high schools should 
have completion rates similar to those of suburban high 
schools. The average completion rate in suburban Cook 
County high schools is 92/1. 

Finding 3. In Non-Selective Integrated Schools, an estimated 657. of 
those who enroll as ninth graders remain to graduate from 
the Chicago Public Schools (see Table 3). This completion 
rate can be compared cautiously with the national rate of 
737o. However, based on data about individual schools, there 
appears to be significant transferring into and out of these 
Non-Selective Integrated schools. Use of the Student 
Tracking Method is necessary to determine more definitively 
how the completion rates in these individual schools compare 
with the national average* 

Finding 4. In Selective Vocational High Schools, an estimated 52% of 
those who enroll as ninth graders remain to graduate from 
the Chicago Public Schools (see Table 3). Since these 
schools can exercise substantial selectivity in choosing 
their students, further analysis using the Student Tracking 
Method is needed to determine why the completion rate in 
these schools falls so far below the national average of 73%. 

Finding 5. In Non-Selective Segregated High Schools, only an estimated 
38% of those who enroll as ninth graders remain in this type 
of school to graduate (see Table 3). These schools enroll 
almost two-thirds of the ninth graders who enter high school 
in Chicago. These data reflect an extreme problem at the 
heart of the educational program of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Finding 6. In Non-Selective Segregated High Schools that are 

predominantly black, only an estimated 357. of those who 
enroll as ninth graders remain to graduate from the Chicago 
Public Schools. In Non-Selective Segregated High Schools 
that are predominantly Hispanic, only an estimated 36% of 
those who enroll as ninth graders remain to graduate from 
the Chicago Public Schools (see Table 4). These data 
indicate that the problem of non-completion in these 
segregated high schools is equally severe for both black and 
Hispanic students. 



Findings About the Reading Achievement of High School Senii?rs 

Finding 7. The percent of high school seniors in Chicago who read at or 
above the national average is 33%, compared with the 50% 
rate nationally (see Table 7). The percent of high school 
seniors who read more than four years below grade level (the 
Minimum Competency Level) is 29% in Chicago, compared with 
an 18% rate nationally (see Table 9). Thus, even with the 
school system's high dropout rate, those students still 
remaining as seniors are achieving far below national 
standards . 




Finding 8. In Selective Academic High Schools, the percent of seniors 

reading at or above the national average (827.) substantially 
exceeds the norm across the country (see Table 7). However, 
it is also true that ninth graders who enroll in these 
schools substantially exceed the national average in reading 
achievement prior to enrollment and that, as noted above, 
these schools have a significant non-completion rate. 
Additional research is needed, following students over time, 
to determine whether the reading achievement of students 
attending these schools improves, remains the same, or 
declines relative to national norms during their period of 
enrollment. 

Finding 9. In Non-Selective Integrated High Schools overall, 42% of 
seniors are reading at or above the national average, 
compared with 50/i across the country (see Table 7). In 
several individual schools within the group, the percent of 
seniors reading at or above the national average exceeds or 
at least approaches national norms (see Table 8). Several 
of the schools showing good results have selective programs 
within them. Further research is needed to distinguish 
between the impact of initial selectivity in admitting 
students and the impact of the school's educational program 
on the reading scores of seniors in Non-Selective Integrated 
High Schools. 

Finding 10. In Chicago's Selective Vocational High Schools, 32% of 
seniors are reading at or above the national average, 
compared with 50% of seniors across the country (see Table 
7). Thus, seniors in these schools are far below national 
norms, despite the selectivity of these schools and their 
high non-completion rate. 

Finding 11. In Chicago's Non-Selective Segregated High Schools, only 20% 
of seniors are reading at or above the national average, 
compared with 50% across the country (see Table 7). The 29 
lowest ranking Non-Selective Segregated High Schools 
produced fewer seniors reading at or above th(5 national 
average than a single Selective Academic High School: Lane 
Tech (see Table A-3). At the same time 41% of seniors in 
Non-Selective Segregated High Schools read more than four 
years below grade level as seniors (i.e., below the Minimum 
Competency Level), compared v;ith the national average of 18% 
(see Table 9). In 16 of these high schools, more than half 
the seniors are reading below the Minimum Competency Level 
(see Table 10). These data reflect an extreme failure of 
the Non-Selective Segregated High Schools in teaching even 
those students who have stayed in school for twelve years to 
read. 



Findings About Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates 

Finding 12. The statistic label Jed "Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates" 
takes into account a school's success both in holding 
students in school to the point of graduation and in 
teaching them to read well. In the high schools overall, 
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only 15% of the original ninth grade enrollment both 
graduated and could read at or above the national average, 
compared with 3CX across the nation (see Table U). Chicago 
high schools are i,*^roducing Well-Prepared Graduates at 
substantially loss than half the national rate. 



Finding 13. In Non-Selective Integrated High Schools, 277. of the origin- 



al ninth grade enrollment both graduate and read at or above 
the national average (see loble 11). Similarly, the Percent 
of Well-Prepared Graduates from Selective Vocational High 
Schools is 167. (see Table 11). These results are signif- 
icantly below the national average of 367.. 



Finding lA. Only 87. of the original ninth grade enrollment of Non- 



Selective Segregated High Schools both graduated and could 
read at or above the national average; this was less than 
one-fourth the rate for the preparation of Well-Prepared 
Graduates nationally (see Tab.les 11 and 12). Among Non- 
Selective Segregated High Schools, 28 high schools had 107. 
or fewer Well-Prepared Graduates (see Table 13). 



Findings About the Costs of Producing a Well-Prepared Graduate 

Finding 15. Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate is calculated by dividing 
the total amount spent on a class of students over a 



four-year period by the number of Well-Prepared Graduates 
who are produced as a result of this overall expenditure. 
In the high schools overall, the Cost Per Well-Prepared 
Graduate is $58,000, compared with a national average of 
$31,000 (see Table 14). Naturally, one would expect the 
Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate to be somewhat higher than 
the national average in an urban school system like Chicago. 
However, Chicago's high Cost Per Well-Prepared Grcduate, 
which is a direct reflection of the high dropout rate and 
the low level of senior reading achievement documented 
above, exceeds reasonable limits. While it is cer'cainly 
true that the Chicago Public Schools needs additional 
resources, this cost-effectiveness statistic points to a 
strong need to make better use of existing resources. 



Finding 16. The Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate in Chicago's Selective 

Academic High Schools is $21,000, compared with the national 
average of $31,000 (see Table 14). One should remember in 
evaluating these cost data that Chicago's Selective Academic 



High Schools only admit students initially who have a high 
probability of graduating with reading achievement levels 
well above the national average. 



Finding 17. The Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate in Chicago's Non- 



Selective integrated High Schools is $41,000 [see Table 14). 
The Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate in Chicago's Selective 
Vocational High Schools is $52,000 (see Table 14). These 
costs reflect graduation rates and levels of reading 
achievement in these schools that fall significantly below 
the national average. 
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Finding 18. The Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate in Chicago's Non- 
Selective Segregated High Schools is $107,000, compared with 
a national average of $31,000 (see Table 14). In 15 of 
these high schools, the Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate 
exceeds $200,000 (see Table 15). These cost figures reflect 
the extremely high dropout rates and low reading achievement 
levels in these schools. While it is certainly true that 
additional funds should be invested in these schools, it is 
also true that these data indicate an extremely inefficient 
use of existing resources. 



Findings About the Reading Achievement 
of Ninth Graders in the Class of 1987 

Finding 19. The percent of ninth graders in the Class of 1937 who read 
above the national average is 25/C, cornpared with a national 
average of 50% (see Table 16). The percent of ninth graders 
who will definitely finish high school reading more than, 
four years below grade level, even if they remain to 
graduate, is 30%, compared with a national average of 18% 
(see Table 18). Since these tests were administere. shortly 
after these students entered high school, they are clear-cut 
evidence about the effectiveness of Chicago's elementary 
schools. This deficit in reading achievement for ninth 
graders indicates that Chicago's elementary schools are 
failing to adequately prepare students for high school vork, 
and that reforms initiated over the past several years in an 
effort to improve elementary school reading achievement have 
failed to bring Chicago students significantly closer to 
national standards. 

Finding 20. The reading achievement of Chicago's ninth raders is 

especially low in Chicago's Non-Selectivt Segregated High 
Schools. In these schools only 16% of ninth graders are 
reading at or above the national average, compared with the 
50% figure nationally (see Table 16), And the percent of 
ninth graders in these schools who will definitely finish 
high school reading more than four years belov grade level, 
even if they remain in school for four years is 40% in these 
schools, compared with 18% nationally (see Table 18). Thus, 
the overall problems of Chicago's recent ninth graders are 
particularly severe for Non-Selective Segregated High 
Schools, and reflect an extreme deficiency in the elementary 
school education of these students. 
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In Sections 1 through 4, we have presented the rationale, methods, 
and results of a study of completion rates and reading achievement in 
Chicago's public high schools. This research project was carried out to 
provide a bottom-line assessment of how well the school system is ful- 
filling its first obligation: to produce graduates who can read well. 

Even for those familiar with the difficulties of the Chicago Public 
Schools, the results of this analysis are shocking. It is difficult to 
imagine, for example, how a Chicago high school can spend $6.5 million 
on the education of a high school class that initially contained more 
^han 900 students, yet end up with fewer than 20 graduates who can read 
at or above the national average. 

However, we did not undertake this study nor decide tc publish it 
only to document the depths of the school system's problems. The work 
of Designs for Change focuses primarily on identifying practical solu - 
tions to urban school problems, based on reforms that have proven them- 
selves in big cities across the country. We want to help those who care 
about Chicago's schools to restructure a school system in a way that is 
adequate to move the system from its present pattern of failure. 

In Section 5, we interpret study resul-ts -rnd make recommendations 
for reform. Study results themselves are one principal basis frr these 
recommendations. However, Designs for Change draws on a number of other 
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sources of information in recoiDTiending an agenda for reform. Designs 
for Change is a leading research organization with a national reputation 
for its studies of the operation of urban public school systems and the 
steps that are needed to bring about real improvements in urban schools 
— improvements that will actually result in better school experiences 
for students. With funding from Carnegie Corporation of New York, The 
Ford Foundation, and the National Institute of Education, Designs for 
Change has studied the process of urban school reform not only in 
Chicago, but also in such cities as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Seattle, and San Diego. We have also carried out 
long-term projects to improve the Chicago Public Schools through 
assistance to parents, teacheis, school principals, community groups, 
and business people.'^ And in spring 198A, vie held state-wide hearings 
on the educational barriers confronting poor and minority children in 
Illinois, with a special emphasis on Chicago.'^ 

It is by drawing on this combination of research information and 
direct experience that we have developed the analysis and recommenda- 
tions presented below. 

The Future of the Schools and 
the Future of the City 

The data presented in this report must be understood first and 

foremost as documenting a human tragedy of enormous dimensions. The 

data about the Class of 198A reflect massive failure in our public 

schools that destroys the lives of thousands of Chicago *s young people 

each year. Most of th3se young people are permanently locked out of our 

changing economy and have no hope of continuing their education or 

getting a permanent job with a future. 
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Further, the failures of our schools do more than destroy the lives 

of our children. As the Mayor *s Transition Team on Education concluded: 

Because of rapidly changing economic conditions, shortcomings in 
Chicago education threaten the City's economic life in a new and 
extremely frightening way. The Chicago economy has historically 
contained a diversified manufacturing sector that has provided 
well-paying jobs to large numbers of workers with limited aca- 
demic skills. In recent years this sector of Chicago's economy 
has contracted permanently — much faster than many economists 
had predicted that it would. Sectors of the City's economy that 
have the potential to grow in the future — such as finance, 
services, health care, and specialized n.anufactur ing — will 
uniformly require a highly literate work force. 

Recently, The Commercial Club of Chicago also identified such areas 
as financial services, health care, and computer software development as 
areas with potential for growth in Chicago. ''^ The Commercial Club and 
other planning groups are pinning their hopes for the city's economic 
future on the development of new jobs in small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses spread across Chicago's neighborhoods.^^ Historically, such 
smaller businesses have been the major source of new jobs. However, 
unless the Chicago schools can begin to meet their bottom-line obliga- 
tion by producing graduater who ca.a read well, such new businesses will 
not have qualified job applicants available in their neighborhoods, and 
the hopsd-for economic renaissance will never come. 

Radical improvements in the schools are vital to the development of 
healthy Chicago neighborhoods, not only because good schools are crucial 
for economic development, but also because a ^ood school is a critical 
part of the social fabric of a vi3ible neighborhood. Effective schools 
that successfully serve a cross-secuion of children stabilize housing 
and become a focal point for community life.^^ As our study indicates, 
however, the elementary and high schools in the majv^rity of Chicago 
neighborhoods are abject failures in meeting their bottom-line obliga- 
tions; they are viewed by many as dumping grounds for children who can't 
be educated. 
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Major Improvements Are Possible 



What is so frustrating about the failure of the Chicago Public 



Schools and the lack of any potent effort to improve them is that other 
cities and states are making basic changes in their schools and have 
already turned the corner in creating schcls that work. Here are just 
a few examples of the types of reforms that are making a difference 
elsewhere. 

Example . Effective Schools Programs. Researchers have identi- 
fied exceptional urban schools where low-income students are 
achieving at or above the national average in basic skills. And 
theyWe gone in and studied these "effective schools" to deter- 
mine what makes them work. They've come up with a surprising 
amount of agreement about what the key ingredients of an 
effective school are.^^ Most effective schools, for example, 
have energetic principals who spend much of their time in the 
classrooms actively coordinating their school's instructional 
program for children, a strong but fair discipline program, and 
a pervasive belief among teachers that they can teach almost 
every child to read.^* In Table 20, we've reviewed the research 
about effective schools to identify ten ingredients that are 
needed in an urban school where students learn to read at or 
above the national average. 

In cities like Hartford, Connecticut, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, for example, serious efforts are now under- 
way to help local schools make these ingredients of effective- 
ness a reality in the day-to-day activities of principals and 
teachers. 

(Chicago has its own official effective schools program.®^ 
However, this program exemplifies the lack of serious follow- 
through that, as discussed later in this section, repeatedly 
undermines efforts to improve Chicago's schools. Based on 
investigations by observers who have visited a number of schools 
that are allegedly carrying out the effective schools ideas in 
Chicago, the actual school-level and classroom-level activities 
that have been supported by Chicago's effective schools program 
bear almost no resemblance to the basic changec in educational 
practice that have been identified in the effective schools 
research. ) 

Example . The Boston Compact. The Boston Public Schools have 
reached an extraordinary set of agreenents aimed at stimulating 
basic improvements in Boston's schools — including one agree- 
ment with Boston's business community and one with Boston's 
colleges and universities.^^ For its part, the school system 
has coiiuuitted itself to make measurable improvements in student 
achievement, graduation rates, attendance, and preparation for 
employment and further education. One key aspect of the school 
system's reform actiyities is to de^lop and carry out school- 
level plans aimed at achieving these improvements.®^ 
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Table 20 



r 




TEN KEY INGREDIENTS 

THAT CAN MAKE 

YOUR SCHOOL EFFECTIVE 



1. PRINCIPAL IS EDUCATIONAL LEADER. The principal provides strong 
leadership and works toward clear educational goals for the school, 

2. SAFE ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL. The staff creates an atmosphere in the 
school that is orderly, safe, serious, and attractive — without 
being oppressive. 

3. PARENTS WORK TO IMPROVE THE LEARNING PROGRAM. Parents involve 
themselves in improving the educational program, and the school 
welcomes parent participation and responds to parent concerns. 

4. STAFF BELIEVES STUDENTS CAN LEARN. The principal and teachers 
firmly believe that their students can learn as well as anybody, 
and they work hard to make that happen. 

5. LCAIINING TO READ IS THE HIGHEST PRIORITY. The school staff 
defines learning to read in its broadest sense as the school's 
number one priority, and uses all school subjects and resources 
to make sure that this happens. 

6. STUDENT TIME IS SPENT MOSTLY ON LEARNING ACTIVITIES. School 
schedules and day-to-day practices of all school staff help 
children spend as much time as possible actively involved in 
learning activities. 

7. FREQUENT CHECKS OF STUDENT PROGRESS. The principal and teachers 
check frequently to see how well children are learning, and use 
this information to make the educational program more effective. 

8. ST-AFF DEVELOPMENT IS TIED TO SPECIFIC SCHOOL GOAL... Staff 
development programs help teachers achieve the priority educa- 
tional goals for the school. 

9. SPECIAL PROGRAMS ARE CAREFULLY DESIGNED. Special programs (bilin- 
gual education, special education. Title I, and so on) are of high 
quality, ate carefully raatched to student needs, and are coordi- 
nated closely with the overall learning program of the school. 

10. STAFF PROMOTED HIGH STUDENT ATTENDANCE. The school makes serious 
efforts to cotibat truancy and dropout. 
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The business community has, in return, virtually guaranteed a 
good entry-level job to any graduate the Boston Public 
Schools with adequate levels of basic .ills achievement. And 
businesses have placed job counselors in individual schools who 
provide a link with future full-time emplojonent through offering 
students summer jobs and part-time jobs during the school 
year.'^ 

In their compact with the school system, Boston's colleges and 
universities have focused on increasing the percentage of Boston 
high school students who enter and graduate from their institu- 
tions. Through the Boston Compact, they provide college 
counseling to high school students, send Boston high school 
graduates who are attending their colleges back to their old 
high schools to work with students, and provide retraining for 
high school teachers in such areas as science and writing. They 
are also studying why such a low percentage of Boston high 
school graduates who enter their colleges end up graduating.'* 

Initial evaluations of the Boston Compact indicate that student 
attendance and achievement have improved substantially and that 
major changes have taken place in the educational programs of a 
number of local high schools. The business community has met 
its goals for providing jobs to Boston graduates and, to date, 
has offered more jobs than there were students to take them.'^ 

Example . California School Improvement Program. The State of 
California took seriously the need to make sure that education 
actually improves at the school level and that reform plans 
aren't just put on paper and then forgotten. The California 
School Improvement Program puts power and money in the hands of 
the teachers, parents, and others who know their local school 
best and have the most immediate stake in its success. 
Individual California public schools can join the School 
Improvement Program by forming a School Site Council consisting 
of parents, teachers, school administrators, students, and 
concerned citizens. This council then conducts a systematic 
evaluation of their school to determine its strengths and weak- 
nesses. Based on this evaluation, the Council develops a three- 
year plan for improving the school. The : bate gives $80 per 
pupil to the local school to carry this plan out. In carrying 
out this improvement plan, the School Site Council ^.an use these 
funds for additional teachers or teacher aides, staff 
retraining, joint parent-teacher training sessions, etc. Teams 
of parents and educators from other school systems visit local 
schools involved in the program to review their progress. An 
independent research study of the School Improvement Program 
indicated that it brought about substantial improvements in 
hundreds of participating schools.®^ 

There is no reason why these and dozens of other good ideas that 
are actually working in many other cities and states can't be adapted to 
solving Chicago's; educational problems. Chicago's record of school 
failure is not inevitable. But if we don't learn from other cities and 
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states, who are incidentally our competitors in the marketplace, the 
decline of our city and its neighborhoods will continue. Commenting on 
Chicago's economic position relative to our competitors, the Commercial 
Club study comments that . . metropolitan Chicago has been walking 
while much of the country has been running The same comparison 
precisely fits the condition of the Chicago Public Schools. The city's 
future depends on our ability to succeed now in changing a school system 
that has thwarted so many who have tried to improve it. 



A Quality Schools Agenda for Chicago 
Based on our detailed analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Chicago Public Schools and of practical tested ways to improve them 
that have proven their Wwrth in other urban school systems. Designs for 
Change recommends a ten-point Quality Schools Agenda for Chicago: 



1. Paren ts Organize to Improve Their Local Schools 

Regardless of the actions taken by others, concerned parents and 
citizens should organize on a school level and commit themselves to 
a long-ter m struggle for needed improvements in their local schools. 
The ingredie nts of an effective school should form the basis for 
these campaigns. 



2. Four Clear Goals for the School System 

The school system should adopt the following top priorities: 

(1) improving basic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics, 

(2) increasing the graduation rate . (3) increasing students' access to 
the lob market, and (4) increasing students' access to higher educa ion . 
The school system should methodically measure policies, expenditures, 
and staff Performance against these priorities. 



3. Non-SelGctive Schools Get Top Priority 

The school system should put its money and energy into improving 
non-selective schools that serve a oroad range of students . Special 
emphasis programs should, with few exceptions, admit students bx 
Ipttery* The school system should reverse the development of special 
schools and programs that serve a select few. 
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A, Make Each Local School an Effective School 



The school system should focus on the local school as the key unit in 
the school system where education either succeeds or fails. The touch- 
stone for judging whether the school system is moving towards its top 
priorities should be whether appropriate changes are taking olr^e in the 
dav-to-dav operation of individual local schools . The school system 
should make the ingredients of an effective school , based on the effective 
schools research, the major focus for improving each Chicago school. 



5. wer and Resources for Local School Improvement Councils. 
State Support for a School Improvement Program «n Chicago. 

The ^jhool system should carry out a structured School Improvement 
Program, in which substantial authority over funding, curriculum, and 
staffing is delegated to local School Improvement Councils , composed of 
parents, teachers, the school principal, and others who have a stake in 
the school's success. The State Legislature should pass special legis - 
lati on for Chicago that allocates substantial funds directly to these 
Councils. 



6. Basic Changes in the Bureaucrccv 

The school system should put reform-oriented leaders iu key 
administrative positions and should create a new system of incentives 
for administrative staff, so that they are held accountable for helping 
local schools to improve. 



7. A Compact with Chicago's Business Community 

The schoc^ system should negotiate a Chicago Compact with Chicago's 
business community , in which the school system agrees to make major 
reforms to improve basic skill achievement and graduation rates that are 
part of the Quality Schools Agenda and, in return, the business commu- 
nity gives a hiring preference to Chicago Public Schools graduates with 
good basic skills. 



8. A Coi.ipact with Cnicago's Higher Education Institutions 

The school system should negotiate a Chicago Compact with higher 
education institution s in the Chicago area, in which each side agrees to 
concrete steps to increase access to higher education for school system 
graduates. 



9. koplace Mastery Learning 

The school system should commission an independent panel of experts to 
evaluate its Mastery Learning curriculum in reading and mathematics and 
alternatives to this program. If this panel substantiates the record of 
failure for this program indicated by the ninth grade reading achieve- 
ment results. Mastery Learning should be replaced with a more appropriate 
strategy for instruction. 
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10> Dra matically Expand Early Childhood Education 

The State Legislature should insure that all-day kindergarten is 
available to all interested families and that all-day preschool eJ uca- 
tifin for three- and four-year-olds is available to all interested 
low-income families. The state should fully fund these programs. 

The Quality Schools Agenda represents a realistic approach to 
saving Chicago's falling public schools. We urge members of the Board 
of Education, committed teachers and administrators, concerned parents, 
concerned business people, elected officials, and others who want Chicago 
to survive to consider this Quality Schools Agenda as the focus for 
reforming our school system. 

If it is carried out, the Quality Schools Agenda can overcome a set 
of barriers to reform that we have observed repeatedly in the Chicago 
Public Schools. These four key barriers are described and illustrated 
below. After analyzing these barriers, we elaborate on each of the ten 
points in the Quality Schools Agenda, explaining why they will bring 
substantial improvements to Chicago's 592 local schools. Finally we 
describe immediate actions that key groups can take to begin carrying 
out the desperately needed improvements in our schools that form the 
Quality Schools Agenda. 
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Four Key Barriers That Must Be Overcome 
Those who want to improve the Chicago Public Schools must adopt a 
new way pf thinking about how to have a major impact on them, because 
the school system as an institution has developed enormously powerful 
mechanisms for undermining attempts to improve it. The Quality Schools 
Agenda ij3 based on a clear analysis of why Chicago's schools have failed 
to improve in the past and what can be done to overcome the school 
system's resistance to change. Below, we analyze four key barriers that 
must be overcome if we are to have an effective educational system in 
Chicago* 
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Barrier 1. Two-tiered school system . In the last five years, the 



school system has put in place a two-tiered school system of 
selective and non-selective schools and programs , in which 
the majority of the students, who are consigned to the 
system's lower tier, are viewed by many as uneducable. 
This two-tiered system reinforces the belief among school 
staff that high dropout rates and low reading achievement 
are inevitable, because most Chicago public school 
students come from poor and minority families and 
neighborhoods. 



It is tragic and ironic that one of the few ^'reforms" that the 
Chicago Public Schools has actually carried out over the past five years 
has put in place a two-tiered system of education that robs the majority 
of Chicago students of a chance for a decent education and that weakens 
Chicago's neighborhoods. It is doubly ironic that this two-tiered 
system has been set up under the banner of school desegregation. 

Historically, Chicago has operated a two-^'iered educational system 
that has segregated students based on thoir race.*' Recent reform 
activities in the school system, carried out primarily as part of th^ 
school system's desegregation program, have allegedly been aimed at 
removing these inequalities. However, the centerpiece of these reform 
activities has been the creation of scores of special schools and pro- 
grams called Options for Knowledge, many of which have selective 
entrance criteria.'^ Extra resources and the best teachers ace being 
transferred to these programs. There is, in fact, no effective central 
oversight as to whether the* student selection criteria for these pro- 
grams are appropriate.^*^ Middle-income parents and those with influence 
have learned how to navigate the complex formal and informal procedures 
needed to get their children into these programs, while lower income 
parents lack this knowledge. The school system has, in effect, modified 
a system where students were segregated into two groups simply by race 
into a system where students ar^ segregated into two groups based on a 
combination of tested achievement, behavior, race, and family income 



level. 
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Even when students are successfully enrolled in selective programs, 
program staff frequently feel littJe need to maxce adjustments for the 
the child who exhibits behavior or learning problems • Until a recent 
change in policy, "problem children" in selective programs were 
threatened with transfer back to their non-selective neighborhood 
schools and could easily be shipped out if they didn't shape up.^^ 

Meanwhile, the non-selective neighborhood schools that enroll the 
great majority of Chicago's students (especially those schools serving 
min-rity neighb-^rhoods) have come more and mo. a to be viewed as dumping 
grounds for children who can't be educated. Rather than promoting the 
belief that all children can learn, the growth of selective programs in 
the school system reinforces the view that the majority of Chicago's 
poor and minority children are uneducable and that the best we can do is 
to "save a few." Through the proliferation of selective programs, the 
Chicago school system is turning away from the basic American ideal or 
equal educatiunal opportunity. The harm being done to children as a 
result is graphically reflected in the reading scores and dropout rates 
in Chicago's segregated schools presented in this report. 

Options for Knowledge is a perversion of a valid educational idea: 
that schools with distinctive course offerings or educational 
philosophies can provide a learning experience that matches students' 
interests or fits with parents' preferences for their children's educa- 
tion. Schools and programs with a special philosophy or program em- 
phasis do not have to be selective. For example, when the school 
system's Metro High School was originally established, 4,000 students 
from all over the city applied for 150 places in the school. The stu- 
dents wJio attended Metro High School were then selected through a random 
lottery. Similarly, the Disney Magnet School has attracted a diverse 
student body over a period of years through a lottery selection 
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method,^* Hundreds of other succ^^ssful magnet school programs across 
the country capitalize on student interests in human service careers or 
art, or parents' preferences for a more structured or less structured 
school program, yet serve a broad cross-section of students. 

There is a valid rcle for a few academically selective schools and 
programs in a large urban school system, if these programs can demon- 
strate a strong positive impact on their students. However, with a 
te*4 exceptions that are carefully justified, special emphasis programs 
should ad^it students by lottery from among interested applicants, and 
th<i curriculums of such schools and programs should be geared to serve a 
cross-section of interested students. They should not be elite private 
schools operating at public expense. 

Contributi-^ to Chicago's two-tiered approach to education is the 
failure of the elementary schools to teach the majority of children to 
read well, a failure underscored by our analysis of ninth grade reading 
achievement data. As child:/en move into the later elementary grades and 
into high school, the fact that so many of them have not been success- 
fully taught their basic skills heightens the tendency of school system 
staff to sort out the "winners" and the "losers" and to put them either 
in the small upper tier of selective programs that are part of Options 
for Knowledge or in the large lower tier of non-selective ones. The end 
result of this process is reflected graphically in the statistics 
presented in this report about the failures of Chicago's segregated 
non-selective elementary and high schools. 

The growth of Chicago's two-tiered school system has reinforced a 
long-standing belief held by many school system staff members that the 
schools can have little impact on most of Chicago's poor and minority 
children. In commenting on the Hispanic dropout rate in Chicago, for 
example, the principal of one school recently told the press, "If I can 




get 30 percent of them across the stage on graduation day, it's a 
lot,"*^ A teacher in a predominantly black high school where the drop- 
out rate exceeds 70% told a reporter, "We lose all the dregs by the 
second year. They all drop out*"'^ 

Imagine the reaction in a suburban community, even one with a 
substantial minority student population like Evanston, if a high school 
principal said that a 70% dropout rate was inevitable or if a teacher 
publicly referred to more than half the school's students as "the 
dregs." Yet many educators in Chicago feel comfortable in making 
statements like these, because such statements reflect the views of a 
substantial portion of their colleagues and there are no real con- 
sequences for holding and acting on these beliefs. 

Those Chicago educators with a commitment to educate all children 
feel outnumbered and demoralized by those who believe that the best they 
can do is to "save a few" through the school system's selective pre - 
grams* Yet the most CLreful research that has been done on the effects 
of tracking by achievement indicates that it fails to deliver on its 
alleged benefits. A national study of John Goodlad indicates that when 
students are tracked based on achievement, those in the low groups 
receive inferior education. However, when low-achieving and high- 
achieving students are taught together, the high-achieving students are 
not harmed and the low-achieving students benefit.*' 

Recent research aboout effective urban schools (discussed earlier) 
has consistently shown that an absolutely basic ingredient for an effec-- 
tive school is a belief among staff members that students can learn 
and that it is within power of school staff, despite problems created by 
students' backgrounds, to keep students in school and to teach them to 
master basic skills. When educators begin with this positive belief, 
they keep trying new ways to reach students. And they strive to get 
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around bureaucratic road blocks s^o that they can set up eftective 



learning programs. However, when educators believe that most of their 



powerful negative force that undenrines efforts to improve the 
schools*^*. 

I repor' on Chicago's dropout problem prepared in 1981 by the 

school system's own "Special Task Force to Reduce Dropouts" eloquently 

describes this baFic problem: 

Quite candidly, however, even as we pursued our task, there 
existed a prevalent and pervasive cloud of apprehension and 
pessimism, doubt and concern, regarding our perception of the 
Board's ability and willingness to properly consider our recom- 
mendations and make the necessary commitment in attitude, re- 
sources and time that it's going to take to confront the dropput 
problem. We are concerned about the complacent and indifferent 
attitude and lack of initiative that seems to exist on the part 
of some school board members, administrators, district superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers. . . 



Barrier 2. " More of thfe same" mentality . Plans for reform are 

typically not focused on changing the core process of 
teaching and administration in local schools, but are 
based on grafting additional staff and programs into the 
existing structure. This "add-on" approach reinforces 
the view that there is nothing wrong with the school 
system but a lack of resources and that without addi- 
tional resources no improvements are possible. 

A recent television special and related Chicago Reporter article 
about South Shore High School provided graphic e?,amples of the inade- 
quacies of Chicago high school education, such as teachers not properly 
trained to deal with remedial reading problems, acquiescence of s'^hool 
administrators to widespread student absenteeism, and a lack of coherent 
teamwork and planning within the high school's academic departments 
(English, science, etc.).*^^ This journalistic investigation forcefully 
illustrated that a major problem with the Chicagc Public Schools is its 
poor use of its existing resources. Dollars are not beinj; translated 
into effective learning programs, as the cost analysis presented in 



students car/t learn, this 5: 



iomes a self-fulfilling prophecy, a 
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Section 3 dramatically illustrates. Yet when reforms are proposed by 

the school system's leadership, they characteristically do not address 

existing shortcomings in the use of resources. The solution to most 

problems is more of the same: 

0 If too many students are dropping out, add more attendance 
teachers. But don't change the flawed systems for reporting 
attendance and dropout data. And don't question whether some 
staff members are creating roadbl /.:ks that push students out of 
school. 

0 If students are not learning to write, require more English 
courses and hire more English teachers. But don't analyze and 
correct the weaknesses of English teachers already teaching and 
the adequacy of high school English department heads who are 
supposed to coordinate the English program. 

One frequent result of the add-on mentality . Chicago is that 
school reform projects end up crea'cing additional positions for non- 
teaching coordinators, supervisors, resource people, and the like. 
Because there is no real commitment in most Chicago reform projects to 
help the teachers who work directly with children to do things differ- 
ently, these new non-teaching jobs typically represent money wasted. 
They create more bureaucracy in the home of reform. 

Paradoxically, despite such evidence of waste, there is also evi- 
dence that the school system needs more money. Class sizes of forty in 
sotne schools, lack of supplies, and a chronic shortage of funds for 
substitute teachers, for example, all point to this need.^°* But unless 
the school system makes fundamental improvements in its use of existing 
resources, more money will not help. It will only buy more of the same. 

Barrier 3. No ..eadership to se e that reforms are carried out . Most 
reform efforts that are initiated in the Chicago Public 
Schools fail to confront well-known bureaucratic 
obstacles that keep these programs from having a positive 
impact on students' learning experiences. Chicago reform 
projects are typically designed and carried out in a 
jmanner that guarantees their failure. 

The Chicago Public Schools is a giant bureaucracy that includes 592 

local schools, twenty administrative districts that oach have a substan- 



tial staff, and over 140 divisions, bureaus? and departments that make 
up the central administration (see Table 21). v/ithin this giant 
bureaucracy^ a major continuing problem is a breaKdown of coordination 
between the central administration and the educators who work with 
children in the 592 local schools. 

Because many educators wiunin the yystem don't believe that the 
schools can be improved substantially (including many in leadership 
positions), they accept the written and unwritten rules of the system as 
unchangable and devote most of their energy to coping with the immediate 
problems of this "real world." When you follow the principal of a 
Chicago high school around for a day, you find that the principal's time 
is absorbed with reacting to one short-term crisis after another (a 
fight in the school, a shortage of history books, a deadline for sub- 
mitting a report to "downtown"); no energy is devoted to long-term 
projects to make the school better, although research shows again and 
again that the principal must provide the leadership for school 
improvement. 

The reform plans that come from downtown are not conceived or 
) followed through in a way that connects wit^ the real world of the local 

school. Reforms exist in a "paper world" that is almost totall'- 
separate from the "real world" of Chicago's 592 local schools. Year 
after year, plans for improvement are released with much fanfare, but 
they end up having almost no beneficial impact on the day-to-day experi- 
ences of students. 

Example . In response to periodic bursts of public concern about 
the dropout problem, the school system set up task forces to 
analyze the problem and make recommendations for action in 1976, 
in 1981, and then again in 1984.^°^ There is no evidence of a 
serious attempt to carry out the recommendations of any of these 
task feces. Typically, such task force activities function not 
as blueprints for change, but rather as public relations devices 
that diffuse criticism and protect the real world of the schools 
from changing,. 
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Table 21 



The Structure of the 
Chicago Public Schools 
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GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 
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Even when plans for reform are taken somewhat more seriously, 
however, they are designed and carried out in a way that insures cheir 
ineffectiveness. These continuing failures result from several short- 
comings that have become apparent to us as we have carefully analyzed 
what happens at the school and classroom level when new ulrectives for 
reform arrive from downtown. 

School-Level Realities Are Ignored . Reform efforts are not based 

on a clear analysis of how best to carry out the change at the school 

level. One of the clearest lessons of recent research aboLt school 

reform is that the reform process either succeeds or fails at the school 

level. The school is the key social unit that must be altered if 

meaningful improvements are to occur, and the commitment of the staff of 

each local school is essential.^*** Yet reform programs in Chicago are 

almost never based on a clear understanding of what imp**v ** a reform will 

have at the school level, what extra training and resources need to be 

provided to make it work, how it will conflict with established ways of. 

doing things, and how these barriers can be overcome. 

E xample . The High School Renaissa" "e Program mandated that 
students take additional typing anu science courses, but no 
coherent effort was made by the central administration to see 
that the needed typewriters and lab equipment were available in 
the schools. Special remedial courses were also mandated, but 
many schools did not receive the staff to teach these courses 
until well into the school year. 

Top Administrators Don't Coordinate Their Work . Multiple and often 
contradictory projects emanate from the top of the system, with no 
overarching plan that links them and no consistent administrative 
follow-through that gives overall coherence to these contradictory 
Projects Various "downtown" departments frequently initiate new pro- 
grams without effective planning and communication among them. As one 
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principal told us, get so many different signals from downtown. If 



they would just tell me what the top priorities are, I could really 

co.icentrate on them." The staff in local schools often lack a clear 

message about what, in actual fact, their real priorities are and which 

of the directives from the top to take seriously. Reform projects are 

often short-term, and new ones quick.'y take their place. 

Example . The funding for a major state-'funded program to 
provide extra staff in low-income schools (State Title l) was 
severely cut back in 1983-84, and many school-level activities 
funded by this program were dropped in local schools. At the 
same time, new special programs were being started in many of 
the same schools using school desegregation funds. With a 
little planning, the two departments responsible for State Title 
I and for desegregation activities could have transferred good 
programs from one funding source to another. However, there was 
no effective coordination between the two departments, and thus 
maximum disruption in local schools. 

Such turmoil leads to confusion and cynicism in the schools, as some 

staff struggle to make sense of this disorganization so it won't harm 

their students and others cite the multiplicity of reform projects as 

evidence that none should be taken seriously. 



Paper C ompliance . Even when tht.^e is some pressure for implementa- 
tion from the top, "paper compliance" is often the major form of admin- 
istrative oversight. 

Example. As the investigation of South Shore High School docu- 
mented dramatically, there is little relationship between actual 
classroom c ttendance at South Shore a-^d the school's official 
attendance statistics. Yet when the school system's leader- 
ship places emphasis on improving attendance, this concern is 
translated into an effort to boost the official s atistics. 
When these attendance statistics up, administrators at all 
levels take credit for "improving the attendance problem," even 
when no actual improvement has taken place. 

The school system's leadership fails to carry out sufficient local 

monitoring to distinguish between paper compliance and real improvement. 

A paper compliance approach encourages superficial changes that do 

not benefit children, as well as the misrepresentation of results in 



reports to superiors (for example, the manipulation of achievement test 
results).^ And when educators who make an honest effort to carry out a 
change see that those who merely comply on paper are rewarded, they 
become cynical pbout the reform process* As one teacher told us, "You 
can't get in trouble in Chicago for not teaching children, but you can 
get in trouble for not turning in a form on time*" 

No Sav at the School Level * School-level staff seldom have any say 
in formulating reform plans or in decidinf how these plans will bo 
carried out. Major reform packages, such as Mastery Learning, are 
frequently presented as highly detailed "teacher proof" programs that 
allow no adaptation or creativity at the local level. Lacking any role 
in developing reform plans, school staff either resist plans for change 
or implement them mechanistically. 

Barrier 4. The public has no voice « Parents, business people, and 
other consumers of the school system's services are 
repeatedly blocked from having a meaningful role in 
improving the schools. 

In communities that k-^e good schools, a key ingredient that is 
repeatedly found is that the public watches C2refv,lly over the operation 
of their school system from top to bottom and has an effective voice in 
how the schools are run.^^^ Chicago's suburbs include some^^pf the best 
schools in the country, and these excellent schools are constantly 
subjected to public scrutiny and accountability in a variety of formal 
and informal ways. 

Yet in Chicago, the schools aie almost totally insulated from such 
public accountability. As pointed out earlier, one highly visible sign 
of this lack of accountability is the readiness of many educators to 
express their negative views about the potential of the majority of 
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their students. Another is the continuing charade in which plans for 
reform are announced to the public with great fanfare, yet when they are 
not carried out in a way that benefits children, there is no accounta- 
bility for failure. 

Key public constituencies with a vital stake in the effectiveness 
of Chicago's schools, including parents, business people, and local 
citizens* organizations, are consigned to a passive inconsequential role 
in the school system. Local School Advisory Councils, which are sup- 
posed to be the parent and community voice in the school system, are 
often under the thumb of the school principal, and their official man- 
date allows them little voice in important school decisions. Individual 
parents are consigned to picking up their children's report cards, and 
this modest activity is repeatedly hailed by the school system leader- 
ship as a major stride in parent involvement. But when individual 
parents or parent groups bsgin to ask questions about a school's reading 
scores or dropout rate or budget, they encounter evasion and hostility. 

Similarly, the business community, which has shown a strong commit- 
ment to improving the school system, is frequently channeled away from 
the hard issues about what is wrong with Chicago's schools and how we 
can improve them. Businesses are encouraged to conduct Adopt-A-School 
programs that benefit a few studem.s, but the businesses involved are 
not encouraged to ask basic questions aoout their adopted school's 
reading achievement, quality of leadership, or staff effectiveness. 

Directions 'or Genuine Refp^ y^f 
A Quality Sch a:)ls Agenda for Chicago 

The Quality Schools Agenda for Chicago grows from a realisiic 

assessment of the barriers to change just described. The Agenda's 

proposals are realistic because tb^ " are based on successful efforts to 

confront these same problems in other large urban school systems. 
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One major lesson from these other cities is that large urban school 
systems don't have the capacity to reform themselves without a maior 
sustained push ^rom the public « The public and its representatives must 
be the catalyst for change. They must be active ^t each key level of 
the educational system from the state legislature down to the local 
school. If they take aggressive steps new, concerned parents, business 
people, legislators, school boarc^ members and other citizens can work 
closely with committed educators to overcome the barriers just descri')ed 
and bring about the major changes needed. 

A second major lesson from other cities and states is that the 
individual local school is the key unit in the school system where the 
process of change either succeeds or fails . A good urban school has 
strong leadership, teamwork and high morale among teachers, and an 
active partnership between the school's staff and parents. In schools 
with these qualities, reform plans take root and talented teachers find 
support rather than frustration. Every aspect of the Quality Schools 
Agenda focuses in some way on strengthening the capacity of individual 
local schools to teach children better. 

Below, we briefly describe each of the ten points in the Quality 
Schools Agenda, explaining why each of these recoinraendations should be a 
crucial part of a campaign to save Chicago's failing school system. 



1. Parents Organize to Improve Their Local Schools 

Rep;ardless of the actions taken by others, concerned parents and 
citizens should organize on a school leve l and commit themselves to 
a long-term struggle for needed improvements in their local schools. 
The ingredients of an effective schooj should form the basis for 
these campaisns. 

Regardless of what actions others take, the quality of individual 
local schools uill probably not improve much unless parents and citizens 
are willing to organize a group committed to change their local school. 
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learn about the ingredients of an effective school, go into their local 
school and see whether it actually has these ingredients, and then push 
over a period of years to see that the needed ingredients become a 
day-to-day reality. Chicago SCHOOLWATCH, a long-term project of Designs 
for Change, focuses precisely on giving parents and citizens the skills 
and the advice that they need to press for real improvements in this 
way. 

Even if all the other changes in policy that we are advocating are 
put in place, few local schools will improve unless parents and citizens 
are willing to commit themselves to this long-term reform struggle. For 
example, if the school system sets up School Improvement Councils, 
parent participation in them will probably amount to no more than 
window-dressing unless parents and citizens gain the sLills and the 
staying-power to insure that \...ey are equal partners in the school 
improvement process. 

2. Four Clear Goals for the Sch oo l System 

The school system should adopt the following top priorities: 

(1) improving basic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics, 

(2) incraasing the gr aduation rate , (3) increasing students' access to 
the fpl;) market > and (4) increasing students* access to higher educat ion. 
The school system should methodically measure policies, expenditures. 
and staff performance against these priorities. 

For a large bureaucratic organization to improve, it must have a 
limited set of goals that are the constant touchstone when its staff 
makes large and small decisions on a day-to-day basis. 

Given the crisis situation underscored by this report and the 
historic inability of the school system to follow through when it 
develops a plan for making changes, the school system must focus on 
achieving a limited set of bottom-line goals. As discussed in Section 
1, we must at the minimum hold the school system accountable for helping 
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students to master essential skills in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics, and to complete high school. At the same time, through its own 
actions and through its collaboration with other key institutions, the 
school system must increase students* access to the job market and to 
higher education. 

Of course, setting goals is easy. The crucial next step is to 
measure policies, expenditures, and staff performance against these 
goals. For example, shortly before this report was released, the head 
of the Bureau of Dropout Prevention released data about high school 
dropout rates, but he admitted that dropot rates fzr many individual 
schools are probably inacct-rate, an observation that the present report 
shows is correct. A school system committed to achieve the goal of 
reducing dropouts would not tolerate the compilation and reporting of 
such inaccux*ate statistics-* 

The othCi.* points in the Quality Schools Agenda defir . ealistic 
program for moving toward the four basic goals that we have recommended. 

3> Non-Selective Schools Get Top Priority 

The school system should put its money and energy into improving 
non'-selective fchools that serve a broad range of students . Special 
emphasis programs should, with few exceptions, admit students by 
lottery . The school system should reverse the development of special 
schools and programs that serve a select few. 

Chicago's economy and Chicago's neighborhoods will not survive if 
the best that the school system can do is to save a few students through 
a handful of special schools while the rest of the schools continue to 
produce the massive level of failure documented in this study. 

The ideal Chicago elementary school or high school must be viewed 
as a school that serves students with a spectrum of abilities effec- 
tively. Such diverse schools can either be neighborhood ;chools or 
schools with a special emphasis that admit students through a lottery. 
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With a few carefully justified exceptions, public schools should not 
restrict admission based on past achievement, attendance, etc. As 
discussed above, there are many examples of high quality schools in 
Chicago and elsewhere that have a distinctive sducational philosophy or 
curriculum but have an open admissions policy. And there is clear 
research e idence that classes and programs tha' admit students with a 
range of past achievement help low-achieving students and do not hurt 
high-achieving students.**' The school system must make its top priority 
improving the educational program in non-selective schools. When the 
school board makes decisions about priorities, the most capable leaders, 
the best teachers, the additional funds, etc., should be focused on 
strengthening these non-selective schools ♦ 

4. Hake Each Local School an Effective School 

The school system should focus on the local school as the kev unit in 
the school system where education either succeeds or fails. The touch- 
stone for ju^J^ing whether the school system is moving towards its top 
priorities should be whether a ppropriate changes are takintLJPlace in the 
day-to-day operation of individual loca l schools . The school system 
should make the ineredients of an effective school , based on the effective 
schools research, the major focus for improving each Chicago school. 

As discussed earlier, Chicago's plans for sc^iool reform continue to 
fail because the leadership needed to overcome well-known bureaucratic 
obstacles to charge is seldom forthcoming. Meanwhile, there has been a 
revolution in think;« 5 about school improvement strategies in much of 
the rest of the country. 

In Chicago, public attention related to the schools focuses pri- 
marily on what happens at the top of the system ~ who the superin- 
tendent is, what policy positions are taken by the school board. These 
issues are important. Howcjver, a flood of research and practical 
experience indicates that the single most important place to focus 
attention is not on what happens "downtown," but on what happens in 
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individual local schools. The process of reform either succeeds or 
fails at individual local schools. If a local school has the ingredi- 
ents of an effective school, it can bring about dramatic measurable 
improvements in its ability to hold its students and to teach them 
essential skills. As explained earlier, there is now compelling evi- 
dence that urban schools can teach almost every child to read, and 
researchers have identified key ingredients of these effective schools, 
which are summarized in Table 20. Making these practices a living 
reality in each Chicago school is key to saving the school system. 

Notice that while making the schools more effective will require 
more money, the needed reforms also require basic changes in the way the 
schools use their 3Xigt.tng resources . For example, the principal of an 
effective school needs to spend less time on paperwork and more time in 
the classroom observing teachers. The school staff must welcome and 
encourage meaningful parent involvement, rather than resisting parents. 
* Teachers must not only administer reading tests, but use the tests to 
plan the next steps in teaching individual students. Principals must 
insure that scarce time for staff training is focused on the school's 
overall plan for improvement, and is not just a grab bag of workshops and 
lectures. Each local school must ask two questions simultaneously: 

o What can be done with existing resources to make this school 
more effective? 

o What can be done with additional resources to make this 
school more effective? 

As discussed earlier, the school system already has an Effective 
Schools Program on paper that resembles the program we are describing. 
When you take a close look at the official Effective Schools Program as 
it is being carried out in local schools, however, this program illus- 
trates all the barriers to change in Chicago that were discussed above. 
The basic concept behind the effective schools research is that there 
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must be fundamental improvement in the core process of teaching and 
learning in each local school • As Chicago's program has moved from plan 
to reality, it has been transfcrmed into a series of add-on activities 
— such as summer school, after school programs, and field trips ~ that 
leave the day-to-day process of instruction virtually unchanged, 

5, Power and Re -sources for Local gnh^^l Tmp rovement Councils. 
State Support for a Sc hool Improvement Program in Chicago, 

The school system should carry out a structured School Improvement 
Program, in which substantial authority over funding, curriculum, and 
staffing is delegated to loca l School Improvement Council*; , composed of 
parents, teachers, the school principal, and others '^ho have a stake in 
the school's success. The State Legislature should pass special legis - 
lation for Chicago that allocates substantial funds directly to these 
Councils. 

The top leadership of the school system must set a limited set of 
system-wide goals and define some key directions that are needed to 
achieve these goals. We have already suggested four straight-forward 
goals for the school system, and we have recommended that the effective 
schools research form the basis for defining key directions for change. 

However, top leadership must also recognize that it is not 
desirable to specify in minute detail every step that should be taken to 
improve a local school. Me:aningful improvements will take place in 
individual local schools only if specific plans for improvement are 
worked out at the school level. Teachers, parents, and others with a 
stake in each local school ntust have a share of the power to decide how 
their local school will improve. For example, the school system's 
leadership should expect each school to develop a fair clear discipline 
code that is communicated effectively to parents, students, and staff. 
But many of the specifics of such a code and how i. will be carried out 
should be worked out at the local school by those who will have to live 
by it. 
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A uasic change in the way decisions are made musC take place in the 

school system, with a major shift of power and resources to individual 

local schools. As a key part of this change* the school system should 

initiate a structured School Improvement Program, modeled on the highly 

successful California School Improvement Program. Based on experiences 

in California and elsewhere, the key elements of an effective School 

Improvement Program are the following: 

0 The school system agrees to delegate ;ubstantial authority over 
curriculum, staff, and funds to the local school level. 

0 The school system establishes a School Improvement Council in 
each school, composed of the principal, teachers, parents, 
community representatives, and students (teachers selected by 
teachers; parents selected by the Local School Advisory 
Council). 

0 The School Improvement Cour^cil assesses the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their school in light of the ingredients of an effec- 
tive school and develops a School Improvement Plan. The plan 
specifies changes that can be accomplished with existing 
resources and changes for which additional resources will be 
n(^eded. 

0 The School Improvement Council receives a substantial per pupil 
allocation to help them carry out their plan. 

o Th2 principal then oversees the implementation of the plan with 
monitoring and assistance from the School Improvement Council. 

0 The School Improvement Council assesses how well the plan is 
being carried out and makes subsequent plans for improvement 
based on this analysis. 

As discussed earlier, a similar process has brought about major 
improvejnents in hundreds of schools in California, and similar projects 
have 'rt^ith success in Boston, New York, and other large cities. 
Shifting real authority and control ov^ ^ spending down to the school 
level is one of the best ways to overcome the barriers tnat keep 
Chicago's school system locked into its present patterns of failure. 

To support this scliool improvement process, the Illincis State 
Legislature should pass special legislation for Chicago that stij^ulates 
how local School Improvement Councils should be set up in Chicago Public 
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Schools and what their powers should be. Further, this legislation 
should allocate $100 per pupil to be used by School Improvement Councils 
that develop an appropriate improvement plan. 



6. Basic Changes in the Bureaucracy 

The school system should put reform-oriented leaders in key 
administrative positions and should create a new system of incentives 
for administrative staff, so that they are held accountable for helping 
local schools to improve. 

When major improvements have occurred in other cities, top leader- 
ship has been willing to shake up the bureaucracy. Strong school boards 
and superintendents have appointed reform-minded leaders to key posi- 
tions, drawing them from both inside and outside the school system. 
Formal and informal barriers to hiring qualified outsiders have been 
eliminated. Chicago must follow this example. 

There are many educators within the school system who have both the 
skills and the commitment to assume these leadership positions. In 
addition, there are many proven educational leaders from elsewhere who 
should be enlisted in this reform process. The Chicago Public Schools 
has one of the highest administrative salary scales of any large school 
system in the country. To put capable leaders in key positions, the 
school board must eliminate barriers that hinder top candidates from 
outside the system from competing for key jobs. 

Beyond selecting the right people for key administrative positions, 
the school system's top leadership needs to institute a drastically 
different system of incentives so that its administrative staff members 
aid the process of local school improvement. The school board has 
recently adopted a merit pay system for administrators. Merit incen- 
tives should be clearly tied to each person's effectiveness in aiding 
the process of school change, with local school staff and School 
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Improvement Councils playing a significant role in the evaluation of 
those within the bureaucracy who have an obligation to help their local 
school. 

Another step that the school system's leadership should take in 
changing the incentive system is to require various coordinators, re- 
source people, facilitators, etc., who are supposed to be helping local 
school staff to improve, to spend a portion of their time teaching 
students, so that they are in touch with realities of local schools and 
so that they can demonstrate new methods in practice. 

7> A Compact with Chicago's Business Community 

The school system should negotiate a Chicago Compact with Chicago's 
business community , in which the school system agrees to make major 
reforms to improve basic skill achievement and graduation rates that are 
part of the Quality Schools Agenda and, in return, the business commu- 
nity gives a hiring preference to Chicago Public Schools graduates with 
good basic skills . 

Judging from the initial success of the compact between the Boston 
Public Schools and Boston's business community, as described earlier, 
Chicago's business community can provide a powerful incentive for the 
public schools to improve. For Chicago's economy to survive and flour- 
ish, Chicago's schools must produce well-prepared graduates. To produce 
well-prepared graduates, Chicago's schools must make the types of basic 
school-level changes that are spelled out in the Quality Schools Agenda. 

ThiDugh a formal agreement with the school system, the business 
community should gain detailed commitments for school-level reform in 
the Chicago Public Schools. In return for these basic changes, the 
business community should agree to give a hiring preference to Chicago 
Public Schools graduates who meet their job qualifications, so that 
these students can gain access to entry level jobs that provide real 
opportunities for advancement. 
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Providing such access to the job market can provide a dramatic 
incentive for students to stay in school and to master basic skills, for 
local schools to improve their performance, and for uchool system lead- 
ership to hold up their end of the bargain made in a Chicago Compact 
with the business community. 

8. A Compact with Chicago 's Hieher Education Institutions 

The school system should negotiate a Chicago Compact with higher 
^(jycatipn ingtitvitions in the Chicago area, in which each side agrees to 
concrete steps to increase access to higher education for school system 
graduates. 

Besides increasing access to the job market, a key goal of the 
Chicago Public Schools should be to increase access to higher education. 
A recent study of access to higher education in the Chicago area con- 
ducted by Gary Or field of the University of Chicago presents a fright- 
ening picture of the current situation. Enrollment of Chicago's 
minority students in area colleges and universities with the highest 
standards is minuscule and has been declining. ^ ^ ^ 

In attacking this problem, Chicago can also learn from the Boston 
Public Schools, which have negotiated a compact, described earlier, with 
Boston area colleges and universities. The Chicago Public Schools 
should negotiate a similar agreement, in which the school system commits 
itself to school-level improvements that will increase the preparation 
of their graduates for college, and the colleges and universities agree 
to increase the numbers of Chicago Public Schools graduates that they 
accept, while working with local schools to improve college counseling 
and to eliminate barriers to college enrollment. 

9. Replace Mastery Learning 

The school system should commission an independent panel of experts to 
evaluate its Mastery Learning curriculum in reading and mathematics and 
alternatives to this program. If this panel substantiates the record of 
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failure for this program indicated by the ninth grade reading achieve- 
ment results, Mastery Learning should be replaced with a more appropriate 
strategy for instruction* 

Data about the ninth grade reading achievement of Chicago public 

school students provides decisive evidence about the failure of 

Chicago's major strategy for teaching children to read: Chicago Mastery 

Learning Reading or CMLR. Based on our observations of this program in 

operation in the public schools and our interviews with teachers and 

administrators responsible for carrying it out, we conclude that the 

basic approach that lies behind this program is inconsistent with 

I'esearch about effective reading instruction and effective teaching.^^^ 

Based on the available evidence, we conclude that CMLR should be phased 

out and that an Lternative instructional plan should be put in its 

place. 

Many staff members within the Chicago Public Schools have a strong 
professional stake in CMLR, since they have participated in its develop- 
ment and advocated its continued use. Thus, we reconimend that an inde- 
pendent panel of experts evaluate the implementation and the effective- 
ness of CMLR and its counterpart for mathematics instruction, Chicago 
Mastery Learning Mathematics. The panel should also analyze alterna- 
tives to the present curriculum. If this panel substantiates the record 
of failure indicated by our results. Mastery Learning in reading and 
math should thsn be replaced with more appropriate instructional 
strategies . 

10. Dramatically Expand Early Childhood Education 

The State Legislature should insure that all-day kindergarten is 
aveiilable to all interested families and that all-day preschool educa - 
tion for three- and four-year-olds is available to all interested 
low-income families. The state should fully fund these programs. 
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One of the clearest conclusions of educational research over the 
past twenty years is that high quality early childhood education has a 
dramatic long-term effect on children in general and on low-income 
children in particular. In a careful study of the impact of preschool 
education, in which two groups of children were followed to adulthood, 
those low-income minority children who received good early childhood 
education achieved better in school, were less likely to end up in 
expensive special education classes, were less likely to be held back, 
more likely to be employed, less likely to be arrested, and less likely 
to become pregnant as teenagers. ^ Every $1 invested in early childhood 
education resulted in a subsequent savings of $7 to society. When 
quality early childhood education can be provided on a full-day basis, 
with significant parental involvement in the programs, it can have major 
benefits in strengthening the family and avoiding future illiteracy. A 
dramatic expansion of early childhood education for Chicago's children 
is one proven way to help the school system meet its bottom-line goals. 

The State Legislature should fully fund programs to insure that 
all-day kindergarten is available to all interested families in Illinois 
and that all-day preschool for three- and four-year-olds is available to 
all interested low-income families. 

Immediate Action Is Essential 

The present moment can be seized as an opportunity to make basic 
improvements in Chicago's schools that can begin to reverse the damage 
that the system is doing to our children's future and to the future 
economic well-being of the city. 

The Chicago Board of Education and the incoming General Superin- 
tendent, the Mayor, the business community, concerned parent and citizen 
groups, Chicago teachers and their representatives, and the Illinois 
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state Legislature can each take immediate steps to consider and act on 
the practical proven reform proposals that make up the Quality Schools 
Agenda. 



Chicago Eoard of Education and 
Incoming General Superintendent 

The Chicago Board of Education is operating with low public confi- 
dence in its capacity to improve the schools. The Quality Schools 
Agenda presents a workable plan for reform through which the school 
board can demonstrate its commitment to basic reform. Among the points 
in the plan on which the Board of Education and the incoming General 
Superintendent can take immediate action are adopting a limited set of 
system-wide priorities, strengthening non-selective schools, focusing on 
individual local schools as the key to change, making the ingredients of 
an effective school the focus for school improvement, establishing a 
school improvement process that shifts substantial control to the school 
level, appointing reform-oriented leaders from inside and outside the 
system to key administrative posts, creating incentives for system 
administrators to aid school improvement, negotiating a compact with the 
business community, negotiating a compact with area universities, and 
initiating an independent review of the Mastery Learning program. 

Further, as part of ths school board *s legislative agenda for the 
State Legislature, the board can support the funding of reforms with a 
proven record of effectiveness, including a school^improvement program 
for Chicago and the expansion of early childhood education state-wide. 
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As noted earlier, active informed parent and citizen groups are the 
single most important force needed to bring about real changes in 
individual local schools. Parent and citizen groups should not wait for 
others to act, but should take leadership in pressing for the Quality 
Schools Agenda to be carried out. Parents and citizens should work as 
organized groups to dtmand an explanation of reading achievement and 
dropout rates in their local schools, learn about the ingredients of an 
effective school, and press for these ingredients to become a reality in 
their local schools. Besides struggling for changes in specific local 
schools parents and citizens should lead a campaign to convince the 
school h ard and the State Legislature to carry out the key points in 
the Quality Schools Agenda. 

The Mayor 

Mayor Washington's Education Transition Team urged him to break 
with the past history of mayoral interference in such matters as school 
system contracts and hiring. However, it also urged him to play a 
strong leadership role in education, arguing that basic educational 
reform was vital to the city's economic future. The Transition Team 
recommended that the Mayor provide leadership in initiating several of 
the specific reforms that are part of the Quality Schools Agenda, 
including leadership in creating a Chicago agreement modeled on the 
Boston Compact. 

The city government cannot ignore the threat to the city's future 
underscored by this research. We recommend that the Mayor provide 
leadership in the creation of compacts between public schools, on the 
one hand, and the business community and higher education community, on 
the other. 



The Business Community 

The business community has a vital economic stake in the success 
of the Chicago Public Schools, and many business leaders have reflected 
a strong commitment to improving the schools over a period of years. 
The experience of business leaders in Boston suggests a critical role 
that Chicago's business community can play in turning the Chicago Public 
Schools around* The Chicago business community should initiate negotia- 
tions with the school board and incoming General Superintendent to 
create a Chicago Compact modeled on the successful Boston agreement 
between the schools and the business community. 

Teachers and Their Representatives 

For the past several years, Chicago public school teachers and 
their representatives have been locked in a struggle with the school 
board to gain additional wages and benefits from a school system that 
has limited resources. Wage levels for Chicago teachers are still not 
adequate, yet those wage increases that have been won have come in part 
by cutting back on building renovation, instructional programs, etc., 
in ways that both hurt children and worsen the working conditions of 
teachers . 

It is clear that the salaries and the working conditions of 
teachers will only be improved substantially if the public in general 
and the State Legislature in particular perceive that genuine reforms 
are taking place in the Chicago schools and that the disturbing levels 
of reading achievement and high school graduation documented in this 
repc.'t are being addressed seriously. If teachers support the type of 
reforms described in the Quality Schools Agenda, this support can prove 
decisive in building; confidence in the school system's capacity to 
improve, thus opening the door for significant increases in state 
funding. 
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We ask teachers and their representatives to carefully consider the 
basic directions for reform spelled out in the Quality Schools Agenda 
and discuss with the school board and other interested parties specific 
ways to carry out these changes, including the implementation of a 
school improvement process that shifts substantial decision-making power 
to teachers and parents at the school level. 

State Legislature 

The schools in Chicago and elsewhere in the state need more money. 
But merely giving the Chicago Public Schools more money is unlikely to 
improve the quality of education for Chicago's children. The state 
legislature should target a substantial portion of additional funding 
towards plans for school reform that have proven themselves elsewhere, 
including a school improvement program for the Chicago Public Schools 
based on the successful California model, and a dramatic expansion of 
early childhood education state-wide that affords all families access to 
full-day kindergarten and all low-income families access to full-day 
preschool education for their three- and f our-year-cld children. 

The Quality Schools Agenda is a workable plan to save Chicago's 
failing schools. In this season of educational reform, the public and 
its representatives must take forceful action at every key level of the 
educational system to make sure that Chicago's children are not once 
again denied the chance for a good education that should be their 
birthright. 
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TABLE A-1 



Class of 1984 — 
High School Completion Rates, 
School -by-School « « • 



MOTS: 


These data refer 


to the Class of 


1984 (students 


who were 




ninth oraders i n 


1980-81 and would have normally graduated 




four years later 


in l900-04 ) , 










High School 


Freshman 


Senior 


Rank 


School 


Completion 


Enrol Iment, 


Enrollment, 


Order 


Name 


Rate 


Fall 1980 


Spring 1984 


t 


Bogan 


111% 


342 


379 


2 


Taft 


100% 


455 


455 


3 


Mather 


90% 


336 


301 


4 


Young 


7£% 


559 


444 


5 


Metro 


77% 


91 


70 


6 


Lana 


77% 


1 . 13G 


871 


7 


Curie 74% 


788 


585 


8 


Washington 72% 


409 


294 


g 


Von Steuben 


71% 


227 


161 


10 


P rosser 


69% 


357 


248 


1 1 


Morgan parK 


67% 


493 


330 


12 


d xe 1 nme vZ 


63% 


642 


404 


13 


i\e 1 vyn HarK 


62% 


449 


280 


14 


Kenwood 


62% 


707 


439 


15 


L 1 noD 1 on 


62% 


661 


408 


16 


Hubbard* 


59% 


360 


213 


17 


West inghouse 


S9% 


476 


282 


18 


Kel ly 


58% 


390 


228 


19 


Senn 


58% 


686 


396 


20 


Amundsen 


58% 


455 


262 


21 


Farragut • 


58% 


418 


241 


22 


Gag6 Park 


57% 


298 


169 


23 


Ouarez 


55% 


436 


239 


24 


Foreman 


55% 


375 


205 


25 


Rooseve 1 t 


54 /• 


457 


247 


26 


T 4 1 Hon 

1 1 loen 


54 /• 


488 


262 


27 


riaP 1 an 




516 


277 


28 


narper 


5 l/« 


4 14 


212 


29 




50/« 


1 .503 


751 


30 


r\i3iiiicuy 


5U/« 


466 


234 


31 


ocnurz 


A Q*/ 

49/« 


1 .020 


501 


32 


■ It J 1 4 s n 

uu 1 1 an 


A Q*/ 


990 


484 


33 


iviear rvjorxn 


A Q*/ 


241 


117 


34 


S 1 meon 


A a*/ 


7A1 


353 


35 


uunoar 


A T*/ 

47/« 


811 


382 


36 


Cor 1 1 ss 


42% 


808 


339 


37 


cng 1 ewoou 




490 


199 


38 


R 1 chapds 




340 


137 


39 


Hyde Park 


40% 


965 


388 


40 


Lake View 


40% 


401 


161 


41 


Robeson 


38% 


513 


193 


42 


Wells 


37% 


585 


219 


43 


Collins 


37% 


725 


271 


44 


Fenger 


37% 


894 


332 


45 


Bowen 


37% 


1 .016 


376 


46 


Lincoln Park 


36% 


608 


220 


47 


Sul 1 Ivan 


36% 


415 


150 


48 


Calumet 


36% 


645 


233 


49 


Man ley 


34% 


576 


198 


50 


Crane 


31% 


780 


239 


51 


King 


31% 


754 


230 


52 


Carver 


27% 


/ / o 


211 


53 


Orr 


27% 


869 


234 


54 


Clemente 


27% 


1.625 


434 


55 


Phillips 


24% 


1.027 


251 


56 


DuSable 


24% 


1,250 


300 


57 


Cregier 


24% 


286 


68 


58 


Marshal 1 


24% 


930 


220 


59 


Hirsch 


24% 


598 


141 


60 


F lower 


21% 


422 


88 


61 


South Shore 


18% 


900 


164 


62 


Austin 


11% 


i.Oii 


115 



•Senior enrollments have been adjusted down at these three schools 
to take Into account the effect of the closing of Harrison High 
School at the end of the 1982-83 school year. 
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TABLE A-2 



Classes off 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984 — 
High School Completion Rates 

(Using Enrollment Data Method as Estimate), 
School -by-School » » « 

Class Class Class Class Gla'^i 

School of of of of ov 

Name 1980 1981 1982 1980 1984 

Amundsen A3% 50% 43% 43/. 58% 

Aust 1 n 25% 24% 14% 8% 1 1% 

Bogan 91% 92% 97% 105% 111% 

Bowen 08% 40% 33% 40% 37% 

Calumet 27% 3 1% 30% 38% 36% 

Carver 33% 26% 27% 28% 27% 

Chicago Voc. 62% 64% 62% 53% 50% 

C 1 emente ^9% 28% 33% 3 1% 27% 

Collins 42% 31% 36% 41% 37% 

con iSS 47% 43% 40% 42% 42% 

Crane 35% 44% 28% 27% 3 l% 

Cregier 36% 25% 24% 26% 24% 

Cur 1e 76% 67% 72% 78% 74% 

Dunbar 78% 65% 65% 69% 47% 

DuSable 40% 26% 28% 24% 24% 

Englswood 2 1% 25% 22% 27% 4 1% 

Farragut (a) 37% 39% 38% 42% 58% 

Fenger 32% 30% 28% 29% 37% 

Flower 36% 40% 24% 20% 21% 

Foreman 59% 58% 60% 65% 55% 

Gage Park 51% 45% 45% 52% 57% 

Harlan 52% 53% 42% 55% 54% 

Harper 42% 45% 41% 39% 51% 

Hirsch 43% 40% 39% 38% 24% 

Hubbard (a) 68% 75% 61% 67% 59% 

Hyde Park 44% 35% 58% 54% 40% 

Juarez (b) 57% 36% 44% 60% 55% 

Ounan 47% 54% 67% 54% 49% 

KOlly 43% 50% 54% 52% 58% 

Kelvyn Park 37% 33% 46% 60% 62% 

Kennedy (a) 62% 81% 67% 69% 50% 

Kenwood 68% 64% RP% 64% 62% 

King 47% 45% 41% 30% 31% 

Lake View 39% 31% 35% 28% 40% 

Lane 72% 78% 73% 72% 77% 

Lincoln Park (c) 20% 24% 38% 37% 36% 

Lindblom 67% 74% 63% 61% 62% 

Man ley 44% 20% 27% 39% 34% 

Marshall 30% 23% 22% 29% 24% 

Mather 75% 79% 84% 80% 90% 

Metro 95% 104% 107% 142% 77% 

Morgan Park 66% 73% 68% 69% 67% 

Near North (d) 22% 32% 70% 18% 49% 

Orr 27% 23% 27% 24% 27% 

Phillips 30% 31% 25% 23% 24% 

Prosser 60% 52% 63% 54% 69% 

Richards 54% 44% 50% 37% 40% 

Robeson (e) 26% 23% 29% 30% 3oX. 

Roosevelt 48% 48% 50% 50% 54% 

Schurz 46% 45% 49% 56% 49% 

Senn 43% 44% 53% 54% 58% 

S i meon 56% 59% 68% 5 1% 48% 

South Shore 34% 31% 22% 22% 18% 

Steinmetz 72% 64% 78% 67% 63% 

Sullivan 51% 55% 44% 50% 36% 

Taft 84% 93% 89% 87% 100% 

T i 1 den 44% 37% 40% 43% 54% 

Von Steuben 60% 55% 56% 53% 71% 

Washington 71% 75% 68% 78% 72% 

Wells 27% 32% 35% 31% 37% 

Wect i nghouce 83% 81% 72% 74% 59% 

Y oung 72% 68% 72% 76% 79% 

(a) iSO^ perc'.r taae adjusted to take into account influx of seniors in 

1983-S4 ciuii ,^ the closing of Harrison High School at the end of 
t5.fi ljT^^-83 school year. 

i9(iJ percentage calculated using Froebal High School freshman 
sr.rol'.faRnt for -fall 1976. 

-QOt 19S1. «r.d 1982 percentages calculated using Waller High Schoo 

^Khman enrollments for fall 1976, fall 1&77, and fall 1978. 
1», 1981, and 1982 percentages calculated by using Cooley Hig^ 
:ol freshman enrollments for fall 1970, fall 1977. and fall 1978 

dk' > percentage calculated using Parker High School freshman enroll 
mers for fall 1976. 
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TABLE A-3 



NOTE: 



Class of 1984 — 
Percent of Seniors Reading At or Above 
the National Average, 
School-by- School » ' » 

These data refer to the Class of 1984 (students who were ninth 
graders In 1980-81 and would have normally graduated four years 
later In 1983-84), 



Percent of Seniors 







Tested That 


Read 


Senior 


Rank 


School 


At or Above 


the 


Enrollment, 


Urder 


Wame 


Nat lonal Averaae* 


Spring 1984 


1 


Lane 


92% 




871 


2 


Young 


74% 




444 


3 


L Indblom 


71% 




408 


4 


Mather 


67% 




301 


5 


Kenwood 


66% 




439 


6 


Bogan 


54% 




379 


7 


Kennedy 


51% 




234 








AVERAGE 




8 


Taf t 


4S% 


455 


9 


Hubbard 


47% 




213 


10 


Washington 


44% 




294 


1 1 


Prosser 


44% 




248 


12 


Metro 


42% 




70 


13 


Lincoln Park 


42% 




220 


14 


Foreman 


41% 




205 


15 


Steinmetz 


41% 




404 


16 


Curie 


40% 




585 


17 


Morgan Park 


40% 




330 


18 


Kel ly 


38% 




228 


19 


Dunbar 


37% 




382 


20 


Von Steuben 


36% 




161 


21 


Roosevel t 


34% 




247 


22 


Hyde Park 


34% 




388 


23 


Chicago Voc. 


32% 




751 


24 


Schurz 


30% 




501 


25 


duarez 


28% 




239 


26 


Gage Park 


28% 




169 


27 


Amundsen 


28% 




262 


28 


Sul 1 Ivan 


26% 




150 


29 


Corl iss 


25% 




339 


30 


dui ian 


23% 




484 


31 


West inghouse 


23% 




282 


32 


Simeon 


22% 




353 


33 


Fenger 


22% 




332 


34 


Lake View 


22% 




161 


35 


Harlan 


21% 




277 


36 


Kelvyn Park 


21% 




280 


37 


Bowen 


21% 




376 


38 


Senn 


20% 




396 


39 


South Shore 


19% 




164 


40 


Robeson 


18% 




193 


41 


Carver 


18% 




211 


42 


Near North 


16% 




117 


43 


Calumet 


16% 




233 


44 


Hirsch 


15% 




141 


4b 


c 1 emente 


13% 




434 


46 


King 


12% 




230 


An 


Col 1 Ins 


12% 




271 


48 


Englewood 


11% 




199 


49 


Phi 1 1 Ips 


11% 




251 


50 


T i 1 den 


10% 




262 


51 


Farragut 


9% 




241 


52 


Aust i n 


9% 




115 


53 


Wei is 


8% 




219 


54 


Cregler 


7% 




68 


55 


Marshal 1 


7% 




220 


56 


Orr 


7% 




234 


57 


Harper 


7% 




212 


58 


Crane 


7% 




239 


59 


DuSabie 


6% 




300 


60 


Richards 


5% 




137 


61 


Manley 


5% 




198 


62 


F lower 


4% 




RR 


*PercentagGs rounded to nearest 


whole percent. 



Estimated Number 
of Seniors Reading 
At or Above the 
National Average** 

801 

330 

288 

200 

290 

206 

118 

225 
101 
130 
108 

30 

92 

85 
167 
234 
131 

87 
143 

58 

85 
131 
241 
152 

67 

47 

73 

39 

85 
1 13 

65 

78 

73 

35 

59 

59 

80 

78 

31 

35 

38 

18 

36 

21 

58 

28 

33 

22 

28 

25 

23 

11 

17 
5 

16 

17 

15 

17 

19 
7 
9 
4 



**The product of the percentage to the nearest hundredth and the 
senior enrollment. 



ERIC 



103 



109 



TABLE A-4 



Class of 1984 — 
Percent of Seniors Who Will Graduate 
Reading Below Minimum Competency Level, 
School -by-School » » ' 

NOTE: These data refer to the Class of 1984 (students who were ninth 
graders in 1980-81 and would have normally graduated four years 
later in 1983-84). 



Rank 
Order 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 



48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 



School 
Name 
Cregler 
Orr 

DuSable 

Man ley 

Farragut 

Harper 

Aust in 

Ti iden 

Crane 

Wei Is 

Marshal l 

Calumet 

Richards 

Englewood 

King 

Phi 1 1 ips 

Flower 

Clemente 

Hirsch 

Col 1 ins 

Senn 

Kelvyn Park 
Near North 
Gage Park 
Bowen 
Harlan 
Lake View 
Carver 
Fenger 
Amundsen 
Sul 1 ivan 
Juarez 
Corl i ss 
Jul Ian 
Roosevel t 
Robeson 
South Shore 
Kel ly 
Schurz 
Von Steuben 
Hyde Park 
Westinghouse 
Morgan Park 
Lincoln Park 
Foreman 
Simeon 
Curi e 



Percent of Seniors 
Tested That Wi 1 1 
Graduate Reading 
Below Minimum 
Competency* 



Stei nmetz 
Chicago Voc. 
Taf t 
Metro 

Washington 

Hubbard 

Kennedy 

Bogan 

Prosser 

Dunbar 

Mather 

Kenwood 

L i ndb 1 om 

Young 

Lane 



67% 
65% 
64% 
62% 
60% 
60% 
59% 
57% 
56% 
55% 
55% 
54% 
53% 
52% 
52% 
51% 
49% 
48% 
44% 
43% 
43% 
41% 
41% 
40% 
37% 
37% 
37% 
37% 
37% 
35% 
34% 
33%. 
31% 
28% 
28% 
28% 
27% 
26% 
26% 
26% 
23% 
23% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
19% 
19% 
NATIONAL 
18% 
18% 
16% 
16% 
15% 
15% 
14% 
12% 
12% 
10% 
9% 
8% 
4% 
3% 



Senior 
Enrol Iment, 
Spring 1984 



68 
234 
300 
198 
241 
212 
115 
262 
239 
219 
220 
233 
137 
199 
230 
251 
88 
434 
141 
271 
396 
280 
1 17 
169 
376 
277 
161 
211 
332 
262 
150 
239 
339 
484 
247 
193 
164 
228 
501 
161 
388 
282 
330 
220 
205 
353 
585 

AVERAGE -- 18% — 
404 



Estimated Number of 
Seniors That WI 1 1 
Graduate Reading 
Below Minimum 
Competency** 

45 
151 
191 
123 
14b 
126 

68 
149 
133 
120 
121 
126 

73 
103 
119 
128 

43 
209 

61 
118 
169 
115 

48 

68 
141 
103 

60 

78 
121 

90 

50 

80 
104 
137 

69 

54 

44 

59 
130 

41 

90 

65 

66 

44 

40 

66 
110 



♦Percentages rounded to the nearest whole 
**The product of the percentage to the nea 
senior enrol Iment . 



73 

751 132 

455 75 

70 11 

294 44 

213 31 

234 33 

379 47 

248 30 

382 37 

301 28 

439 34 

408 IS 

444 14 

871 8 
percent , 
rest hundredth and the 



ERIC 



104 



110 



TABLE A-5 



NOTE: 



Class of 1984 
Percent of Well -Prepared Graduates, 
School -by-School > ' » 

These data refer to the Class of 1984 (students who were ninth 
graders In 1980-81 and would have normally graduated four years 
later in 1983-84). 



Percent 



Freshman 



Estimated Number 



Rank 


School 


Wei 1 -Prepared 


Enrol Iment, 


At or Above the 


Order 


Name 


Graduates* 


Fall 1980 


Nat lona 1 Averacie 


1 


Lane 


71% 


1 , 136 


801 


2 


Bogan 


60% 


342 


206 


3 


Mather 


60% 


336 


200 


4 


Young 


59% 


559 


330 


5 


Taf t 


49% 


455 


225 


6 


L 1 ndb 1 om 


44% 


661 


288 


7 


Kenwood 


41% 

NATIONAL AVERAGE 
32% 


707 


290 


8 


Metro 


91 


30 


9 


Washington 


32% 


409 


130 


10 


Prosser 


30% 


357 


108 


11 


Curie 


30% 


788 


234 


12 


Hubbard 


28% 


360 


101 


13 


Morgan Park 


26% 


493 


131 


14 


Stelnmetz 


26% 


642 


167 


15 


Von Steuben 


26% 


227 


58 


16 


Kennedy 


25% 


466 


1 18 


17 


Foreman 


23% 


375 


85 


18 


Kelly 


22% 


390 


87 


19 


Roosevel t 


19% 


457 


85 


20 


Dunbar 


18% 


812 


143 


21 


Amundsen 


16% 


455 


73 


22 


Chicago Voc. 


16% 


1 , 503 


241 


23 


Gage Park 


16% 


298 


47 


24 


Juarez 


15% 


436 


67 


25 


Lincoln Park 


15% 


608 


92 


26 


Schurz 


15% 


1 ,020 


152 


27 


Hyde Park 


14% 


965 


131 


28 


Westlnghouse 


14% 


476 


65 


29 


Kelvyn Park 


13% 


449 


59 


30 


Harlan 


11% 


516 


59 


31 


Senn 


11% 


686 


78 


32 


Jul Ian 


1 1% 


990 


1 13 


33 


Corl iss 


11% 


808 


85 


34 


Simeon 


11% 


741 


78 


35 


Sul 1 i van 


10% 


415 


39 


36 


Lake View 


9% 


401 


35 


37 


Fenger 


8% 


894 


73 


38 


Bowen 


8% 


1 ,016 


80 


39 


Near North 


8% 


241 


18 


40 


Robeson 


7% 


513 


35 


41 


Calumet 


6% 


645 


36 


42 


Farragut 


6% 


418 


23 


43 


Tll-^en 


5% 


488 


25 


44 


Carver 


5% 


773 


38 


45 


Coll Ins 


5% 


725 


33 


46 


Engiewood 


5% 


490 


22 


47 


King 


4% 


754 


28 


48 


Harper 


4% 


414 


15 


49 


Clemente 


4% 


1,625 


58 


50 


Hirsch 


3% 


598 


21 


51 


South Shore 


3% 


900 


31 


52 


Wells 


3% 


585 


17 


53 


Phillips 


3% 


1 ,027 


28 


54 


Crane 


2% 


780 


17 


55 


Richards 


2% 


340 


7 


56 


Orr 


2% 


869 


17 


57 


Cregi er 


2% 


286 


5 


58 


Marshal 1 


2% 


930 


16 


59 


Man 1 ey 


2% 


576 


9 


60 


DuSabie 


2% 


1,250 


19 


61 


Austin 


1% 


1,011 


11 


C2 


Flower 


1% 


422 


4 



*Est1 
divl 



mated number of seniors reading at or above the national average 
ded by the freshman enrollment, fall 1980. 



ERIC 



105 



HI 



TABLE A-6 



Class of 1984 — 
Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate, 
Schoo 1 -by-Schoo 1 > * * 

NOTE: These data refer to the Class of 1984 (students who were ninth 
graders In 1980-81 and would have normally graduated four years 
later In 1983-84). 



Cost Per 



Dollars Invested Number of 



Rank 


School 


Wei 1 -Prepared 


in Class of 1984 


Wei 1-Prepared 


Order 


Name 


Graduate* 


Over Four Years 


Graduates 


1 


Cregier 


$ 786.000 


$ 3.929.000 


5 


2 


F 1 ower 


590.000 


2.360.000 


4 


3 


Aust i n 


453.000 


4.984.000 


11 


4 


Man ley 


437.000 


3.930.000 


9 


5 


Marshal 1 


407.000 


6.517.000 


16 


6 


Orr 


403.000 


6.854.000 


17 


7 


Crane 


364.000 


6. 184.000 


17 


8 


DuSable 


354.000 


6.723.000 


19 


9 


Richards 


338.000 


2.366.000 


7 


10 


Wei Is 


297.000 


5.048.000 


17 


11 


Harper 


258.000 


3.875.000 


15 


12 


Phillips 


244.000 


6.836.000 


28 


13 


Englewood 


218.000 


4.796.000 


22 


14 


Farragut 


210. XK) 


4.838.000 


23 


15 


South Shore 


204.000 


6.310.000 


31 


16 


Ti Iden 


198.000 


4.948.000 


25 


17 


Near North 


195.000 


3.503.000 


18 


18 


Clemente 


178.000 


10.337.000 


58 


19 


Col 1 ins 


165.000 


5.453.000 


33 


20 


King 


160.000 


4.493.000 


28 


21 


Carver 


160.000 


6.094.000 


38 


22 


Hirsch 


160.000 


3.351.000 


21 


23 


Robeson 


150.000 


5.241.000 


35 


24 


Calumet 


138.000 


4.973.000 


36 


25 


Lake View 


1 12.000 


3.926.000 


35 


26 


Bowen 


97.000 


7.723.000 


80 


27 


Senn 


94.000 


7.313.000 


78 


28 


Gage Park 


91.000 


4.275.000 


47 


29 


Sul 1 ivan 


90.000 


3.503.000 


39 


30 


Kelvyn Park 


85.000 


5.037.000 


59 


31 


Fenger 


85.000 


6. 170.000 


73 


32 


Juarez 


84.000 


5.642.000 


67 


33 


Harlan 


83.000 


4.875.000 


59 


34 


Westinghouse 


80.000 


5. 194.000 


65 


35 


Cor 1 iss 


80.000 


6,770.000 


85 


36 


Simeon 


72.000 


5.578.000 


78 


37 


Jul i an 


66.000 


7.407.000 


113 


38 


Hyde Park 


60.000 


7.915.000 


131 


39 


Roosevel t 


58.000 


4.946.000 


85 


40 


Amundsen 


58.000 


4.219.000 


73 


41 


Von Steuben 


57.000 


3.324.000 


58 


42 


Schurz 


56.000 


8.559.000 


152 


43 


Lincoln Park 


56.000 


5. 143.000 


942 


44 


Kelly 


56.000 


4.829.000 


87 


45 


Foreman 


51.000 


4.354.000 


85 


46 


Dunbar 


51.000 


7.324.000 


143 


47 


Chicago Voc. 


45.000 


10.791.000 


241 


48 


Morgan Park 


44.000 


5.811,000 


131 


49 


Metro 


43.000 


1.277.000 


30 


50 


Curie 


42.000 


9,927,000 


234 


51 


Hubbard 


41.000 


4, 114,000 


101 


52 


Prosser 


39.000 


4,243,000 


108 


53 


Washington 


39.000 


5,097,000 


130 


54 


Kennedy 


38.000 


4,541,000 


118 


55 


Steinmetz 


37.000 


6, 182,000 


167 


56 


Young 


32.000 


10,495,000 


330 


57 


Taf t 


26.000 


5,788,000 


225 


58 


Mather 


25.000 


4,960,000 


200 






AVERAGE — $25,000 






APPROXIMATE NATIONAL 




59 


Bogan 


24.000 


4,976,000 


206 


60 


Kenwood 


23.000 


6,572,000 


290 


61 


Lindblom 


22.000 


6,404,000 


288 


62 


Lane 


16,000 


12,437,000 


801 


♦Dol lars Invested In 


the Class of 1984 over four years 


divided by 


the 


number of Well"* 


Prepared Graduates. 





ERIC 



106 



112 



TABLE A-7 



Class of 1987 ~ 
Percent of Freshmen Reading At or Above 
the National Average in Fall 1983. 
School -by-School > « » 







Percent of Freshmen 








Tested That Read 


Freshmen 


KanK 


dcnoo i 


At or Above the 


Enrol iment, 




Name 


National Average* 


Fall 1983 


4 

1 


Lane 


88% 


1 , 183 


o 


Young 


83% 


602 




L 1 ndb lom 


74% 


452 


A 
H 


von Steuben 


66% 


415 


e 


Kenwood 


63% 


858 


e 
D 


Lincoln Park 


49% 


563 


•7 


Mather 


49% 


471 


Q 

o 


Taf t 


45% 


408 


9 


Morgan Park 


43% 


532 


4^ 
lO 


Prosser 


41% 


387 


4 4 

1 1 


Cur 1e 


40% 


856 


4 O 


Metro 


39% 


109 


1 O 


Wash 1 ngton 


37% 


466 




Bogan 


37% 


671 


4 ^ 


Hyde Park 


33% 


1 ,083 


4C 
ID 


b te 1 nmetz 


33% 


597 


17 

1 f 


isenneoy 


30% 


508 


18 


Amundsen 


28% 


419 


1Q 


Rooseve 1 t 


28% 


556 




Dunbar 


27% 


842 


0 1 


nUUIJcl PtJ 


24% 


191 


00 


tlu 1 1 an 


24% 


682 




tluarez 


24% 


755 


OA 


unicago voc« 


23% 


1 , 153 


^9 


Lake View 


23% 


357 




Schurz 


22% 


919 




Foreman 


22% 


306 


9A 


S 1 meon 


22% 


653 


99 


Senn 


2 1% 


743 


Qn 
ov 


Ke 1 1 y 


20% 


3U7 


3 1 


du i 1 1 van 


17% 


258 


Q9 


West i nghouse 


17% 


455 


oo 


Fenger 


15% 


630 




Har 1 an 


14% 


339 




Bowen 


14% 


760 


OD 


C 1 emente 


14% 


1 .485 


Q7 


i^age park 


14% 


4 10 


oo 


Ml rSCn 


14% 


204 




Cor 1 i SS 


14% 


639 




K I cnaros 


13% 


267 


^ 1 


Carver 


13% 


509 


AO 


Near North 


13% 


338 


H<0 


Kelvyn Park 


13% 


521 


AA 


We lis 


13% 


577 


49 


South Shore 


10% 


770 


AO, 


Crane 


9% 


397 


At 


r ar ragu t 


9% 


684 


HO 


IS I ng 


9% 


418 




Til den 


7% 


486 




Robeson 


7% 


403 


R 1 

9 1 


Marsna i i 


■70/ 

7% 


675 


^O 
9« 


Manl ey 


7% 


417 


9 J 


1 1 1 ns 


6% 


371 


54 


Aust In 


6% 


7*7 


55 


DuSable 


6% 


85-5 


56 


Englewood 


6% 


352 


57 


Calumet 


5% 


425 


58 


F lower 


5% 


262 


59 


Harper 


5% 


310 


60 


Cregler 


5% 


286 


61 


Phi 1 1 Ips 


5% 


660 


62 


Orr 


4% 


876 



*Percentages 
♦♦The product 

senior enrollment 



rounded to the nearest whole percent, 
of the percentage to the nearest hundredth and the 



Estimated Number 
of Freshmen Reading 
At or Above the 
Nat lonal Average^* 
1.038 

497 

336 

272 

541 

278 
229 
183 
228 
158 
346 
42 
174 
246 
361 
197 
154 
1 18 
153 
231 
46 
164 
178 
266 
81 
207 
69 
141 
157 
76 
44 
77 
96 
49 
108 
211 
58 
29 
89 
36 
68 
45 
68 
73 
75 
37 
58 
36 
36 
30 
47 
29 
23 
45 
51 
21 
22 
13 
15 
14 
31 
33 
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TABLE A-8 



Class of 1987 — 
Percent of Fall 1983 Freshmen Who Will Graduate 
Reading Below Minimum Competency Level. 
School-by-School * » • 



Rank 
Order 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 



Schoo 1 

Name 

Orr 

Cregi er 

Austin 

DuSable 

Tilden 

Phi 1 1 ips 

Farragut 

Col 1 ins 

Crane 

Calumet 

Englpwood 

Flower 

Marshal 1 

Harper 

Mani ey 

Bowen 

Wei is 

Carver 

King 

Robeson 

Clemente 

Gage Park 

Kelvyn Park 

Richards 

South Shore 

Fenger 

Kel ly 

Near North 

Harlan 

Corl iss 

Hirsch 

Sul 1 Ivan 

Juarez 

Senn 

Amundsen 
Kennedy 
Roosevel t 
Schurz 
Foreman 
Hubbard 
Lake View 
Hyde Park 



Jul Ian 

Chicago Voc. 

Simeon 

Washington 

Westinghouse 

Steinmetz 

Lincoln Park 

Bogan 

Dunbar 

Mather 

Curie 

Morgan Park 
Taft 

Von Steuben 

Kenwood 

Prosser 

Metro 

Young 

L i ndb 1 om 

Lane 



Percent of Freshmen 
Tested That Wi 1 1 
Graduate Reading 
Below Minimum 
Competency* 

6055 

59% 

56% 

56% 

55% 

54% 

53% 

53% 

52% 

50% 

50% 

49% 

49% 

48% 

48% 

48% 

47% 

46% 

46^/ 

44% 

42% 

42% 

41% 

39% 

39% 

38% 

35% 

35% 

35% 

34% 

34% 

29% 

28% 

27% 

26% 

26% 

25% 

24% 

23% 

23% 

22% 

1 9% 

-- NATIONAL AVERAGE - 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
17% 
14% 
13% 
13% 
12% 
11% 
11% 
10% 
10% 

8% 

7% 

e% 

5% 
1% 

less than 
less than 



1% 
1% 



Freshman 
Enrol Iment , 
Fall 1983 

876 

286 

717 

855 

486 

660 

684 

371 

397 

425 

352 

262 

675 

310 

417 

760 

577 

509 

418 

403 
1.485 

410 

521 

267 

770 

630 

387 

338 

339 

639 

204 

258 

755 

743 

419 

508 

556 

919 

306 

191 

357 
1,083 
- 18% ■ 

682 
1. 153 

653 

466 

455 

597 

563 

671 

842 

471 

856 

532 

408 

415 

858 

387 

109 

602 

452 
1. 183 



Estimated 
Number of 
Freshmen Reading 
Below Minimum 
Competency** 

522 

170 

404 

478 

269 

358 

364 

197 

206 

214 

175 

129 

331 

149 

199 

361 

271 

237 

191 

176 

628 

173 

211 

105 

298 

241 

137 

119 

117 

219 
69 
75 

208 

201 

111 

133 

138 

219 
71 
44 
79 

203 



124 
206 
116 
82 
77 
85 
76 
90 
98 
54 
93 
55 
42 
33 
61 
19 
5 
6 
3 
6 



♦Percentages rounded to the nearest whole percent. 
**The product of the percentages to the nearest hundredth and the 
senior enrollment. 
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TABLE A-9 



Chicago's Four-Year High Schools, 
Racial Composition and School Type 
as of October 31, 1983**' 

School Total 



Name 


Black 


Hispanic 


Minority* 


White 


Type of Hiqh School 


Amundsen 


6 


. 1% 


25 


.9% 


43.1% 


56 


.9% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Austin 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Bogan 


28 


.5% 


17 


.6% 


48 . 4% 


61 


.6% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Bowen 


48 


.1% 


51 


.2% 


99 . 3% 




.7% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Calumet 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Select ive 


Segregated 


Carver 


99 


.9% 




0% 


99 . 9% 




. 1% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Chicago Voc. 


99 


.5% 




.2% 


99 . 7% 




.3% 


Selective Vocational 


Clemente 


13 


.2% 


79 


.6% 


94 . 9% 


5 


. 1% 


Non-Se lective 


Segregated 


Collins 


100 


.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Corl iss 


99 


.8% 




. 1% 


99.9% 




. 1% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Crane 


99 


.8% 




.2% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Cregier 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Curie 


23 


.4% 


32 


.3% 


58 . 7% 


41 


.3% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Dunbar 


99 


.9% 




. 1% 


100.0% 




0% 


Selective Vocational 


DuSable 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Englewood 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Select ive 


Segregated 


Farragut 


53 


7% 


45 


.5% 


99 . 2% 




.8% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Fenger 


99 


.5% 




0% 


99 . 9% 




. 1% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


F lower 


99 


.8% 




.2% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Select ive 


Segregated 


Foreman 


39 


.8% 


14 


.7% 


56 . 2% 


43 


.8% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Gage Park 


48 


.5% 


10 


.9% 


60.5% 


39 


.5% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Harlan 


99 


9% 




0% 


99 . 9% 




. 1% 


Non-Select ive 


Segregated 


Harper 


100 


0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Hirsch 


99 


7% 




0% 


99 . 7% 




. 3% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Hubbard 


24 


3% 


19 


7% 


44 . 6% 


55 


.4% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Hyde Park 


99 


7% 




.2% 


99 . 9% 




. 1% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Juarez 


1 


4^0 


94 


.6% 


96 . 3% 


3 


.7% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Jul i an 


100 


0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Kelly 




9% 


38 


.7% 


40.2% 


59 


.8% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Kelvyn Park 


4 


4% 


76 


2% 


81.8% 


18 


.2% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Kennedy 


34 


7% 


12 


9% 


47 . 7% 


52 


.3% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Kenwood 


77 


8% 




5% 


80.2% 


19 


8% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


King 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Lake View 


18 


2% 


51 


0% 


74.3% 


25 


. 7% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Lane 


13 


3% 


15 


6% 


45.0% 


55 


0% 


Selective Academic 


Lincoln Park 


49 


3% 


13 


1% 


66.6% 


33 


4% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


L i ndb 1 om 


98 


8% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Selective Academic 


Manley 


100 


0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Select ive 


Segregated 


Marshal 1 


100 


0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Mather 


15 


8% 


6 


5% 


37 . 0% 


63 


O'/ 

v/« 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Metro 


75 


2% 


12 


6% 


88 . 6% 


1 1 


4% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Morgan Park 


68 


6% 


1 


7% 


70 . 4% 


29 


6% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Near North 


82 


1% 


8 


8% 


94 . 6% 


5 


4% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Orr 


87 


6% 


12 


3% 


99 . 9% 




. 1% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Phillips 


100 


0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Prosser 


2S 


2% 


29 


6% 


60.0% 


40 


0% 


Selective Vocational 


Richards 


47 


3% 


44 


2% 


92.5% 


7 


5% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Robeson 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Roosevelt 


8 


8% 


25 


0% 


49. 1% 


50 


9% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Schurz 


12 


1% 


42 


7% 


57 . 4% 


42 


6% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Senn 


24 


8% 


25 


1% 


75.8% 


24 


2% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Simeon 


100.0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Selective Vocational 


South Shore 


99 


9% 




0% 


99 . 9% 




1% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Steinmetz 


28 


9% 


12 


9% 


45.3% 


54 


7% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Sul 1 ivan 


42 


8% 


18 


1% 


71.6% 


28 


4% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Taft 


22 


5% 


4 


7% 


31 .2% 


68 


8% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Tilden 


73 


7% 


16 


6% 


90.6% 


9 


4% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Von Steuben 


18 


7% 


18 


3% 


57 . 7% 


42 


3% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Washington 


11, 


3% 


29 


3% 


41 .5% 


58 


5% 


Non-Selective 


Integrated 


Wells 


20 


1% 


71 


8% 


92.7% 


7 


3% 


Non-Selective 


Segregated 


Westinghouse 


100. 


0% 




0% 


100.0% 




0% 


Selective Vocational 


Youna 


58 


3% 


15 


1% 


80.3% 


19 


7% 


Selective Academic 



♦Includes black, Hispanic, American Indian, Alaskan native, and Asian or Pacific 
Islander students. 
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NOTES 



^Arthur Hyde and Donald Moore, Education Eouitv and Parent and Citizen 
Involvement in School Dis trict Financial Decisions , final report to the National 
Institute of Education, Grant 79-0173 (1984); Donald R. Moore et al.. Child Advocacy 

and the Schools: Past Impact and Potential for the 1980s , final report to The 

Carnegie Corporation of New York (1983); Donald Moore and Arthur Hyde, Rethinking 

Statf Development: A Handbo ok for Analyzing Your Program and Its Costs (New York: 

Ford Foundation, 1978); Donald R. Moore et al.. Assistance Strategies of Six Groups 
that Facilitate Educational Change at the School/Community Level > final report to 
the National Institute of Education, Grant 7A-0052 (1977); and Donald R. Moore, 
Principal Investigator, A Multi-Method Study of the Development of an Alternative 
High School Learn ing Environment , final report to the National Institute of 
Education and National Institute of Mental Health, 1975. 

^The data in Table 1 are drawn from data presented in Tables 3, 7, and 9. For 
complete data sources for all information in Table 1, see Notes 16, 33, 41 and 47. 

^For data sources and method of calculating membership for each school type, 
see Note 13. For explanations of criteria for classification of each four-year high 
school into one of the school types, see Notes 25-31 and accompanying text. For a 
list of the individual high schools placed in each school type, see Appendix Table 
A-9. 

*For example, see explanations for methods of calculation in Notes 14 and 19. 

^Chicago Public Schools recently released a report which acknowledges that 
their reporting system is deficient. Chicago Public Schools, Report on Dropout 
Redqctipn (December 1984), pp. 1-4. Other reports also show great variations 
between officially reported dropout rates and those calculated by independent 
researchers. See, for example, Charles Lambert Kyle, '*Los Preciosos ~ The Magnitude 
of and Reasons for the Hispanic Dropout Problem in Chicago: A Case Study of Two 
Chicago Public High Schools," (doctoral dissertation, Northwestern University, June 
1984); and William L. Humm, "Testimony to the Illinois State Task Force on Hispanic 
Student Dropouts," Chicago, Illinois, 6 February 1985. (Mimeographed.) 

^Kyle, "Los Preciosos." 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. In a telephone conversation, Kyle amplified on his observations con- 
cerning students who were officially listed as transfers. He noted, for instance, 
that in one school that he studied, 70 students claimed to have transferred to 
parochial high schools, but through follow-up calls to the schools, he was only able 
to verify that five had actually enrolled. 

The fact that the Chicago Public Schools has no procedure for verifying that 
students who say they are transferring actually transfer has been recently acknowl- 
edged in newspaper accounts by top school officials. See "Rate Tops 367. Here," 
Chicago Syin-Timec, 1 February 1985, sec. 1, pp. 1-2 and "City School Dropout Rate 
Elusive," Chicago Tribune , 4 Februarj' 1985, sec. 2, p. 6. 

^Computerized data systems now in wide use in public school systems for 
keeping track of students* course assignments, test scores, credits completed, etc., 
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routinely assign each student such a unique computer number, and this number can be 
used for developing a precise indication of the dropout rate in a school system. 
The Chicago Public Schools has had such a computer system in operation for more than 
a decade* 

^^See, for example, Isidro ^ucas, Puerto Rican Dropo uts in Chicago: Nyimberg. 

and Motivations (Chicago: Council on Urban Education, 1971); Citizens* Council for 
Ohio Schools, Citizen Guide to Children Out of School: The Issues. Data, Explana- 
tions > and Solutions to Absenteeism^ Dropouts > and Di sciplinary Exclusion (Cleveland: 
Author, 1984). 

^^This analysis is currently in progress, and results are expected in spring 

1985 • 

^^See, for example. Citizens' Council for Ohio Schools, Citizen Guide; United 
States Department of Education, State Education Statistics , released January 5, 1985 
(reported in "Dropout Rate in Schools Rose Sharply Since '72," The New Ygrk Time§, 
6 January 1985, p. 10); Humm, "Testimony." 

*^The following Chicago Public Schools documents were used to determine 
membership counts for individual schools and for the four school types: Membership 
as of June 29. 198A ; Membership as of January 27. 198A : Fall 1983 Test Scores and 
Selected School Characteristics ; Membership as of June 17. 1983 ; Membership a$ Qf 
October 29, 1982 ; Membership as of June 25. 1982 t Membership as of October 31. 
1980 : Membership as of June 26. 1980 ; Membership as of Oc tober 31. 1979; Membership a$ 

Tune 15. 1979 : Membership as of October 31. 1978 : Membership as of June 16. 1978; 
Membership as of October 31. 1977 ; Membership as of June 16. 1977 ; and Membership a$ pf 
October 29, 1976 . These documents count high school students in seven categories: 
9th grade, 10th grade, Uth grade, 12th grade, special education program, satellite 
program, and ungraded program. 

Since some students are not included in the grade-by-grade counts because they 
are included in the special program counts (special education, satellite, and un- 
graded), the research team estimated grade-by-grade memberships on an individual 
school basis, by spreading these special program students among the four grades in 
the same proportion that all other students in a given high school were spread among 
the four grades. For example, if a given school had 110 students, where 30 were 9th 
graders, 30 were 10th graders, 20 were Uth graders, 20 .-/ere 12th graders, and 10 
were in special programs, the research team counted 33 as 9th graders, 33 as lOth 
graders, 22 as 11th graders, and 22 as 12th graders. 

Similarly, in estimating the grade-by-grade memberships for the four school 
types (described on p. 22 of this report) and for the classes of 1983, 1982, 1981 
and 1980 overall, special students were spread over the four years in the same 
proportion as regular students were spread over the four years. In addition, Uth 
and 12 graders from Jones High School Were added to the calculation of the Non- 
Selective Segregated category, when appropriate, on the assumption that students 
from this school entered primarily from other Non-Selective Segregated High 
Schools. Harrison High School, which closed in June of 1983, was not included in 
these enrollment estimates, except as specified in Notes 22 and 35. In estimating 
total grade-by-grade enrollment for the four school types, each of the seven 
categories of students from the school-by-school membership counts were totaled 
separately for a given school type. Then, special student:^ were spread over the 
four high school grades using the procedure described above. Thus 5 there are 
minor variations between the school type totals reported in Table 3 and the sums 
of the individual school counts for the schools in a particular school type as 
listed in Table A-1. The estimates of 9th grade enrollment totals for the four 
school types for the class of 1987, however, were determined by adding together 
the individual school counts for each school in a particular school type, after 
the special students had already been spread over the four grades for sa^h indi- 
vidual school. 
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For the enrollments overall for the Class of 1984 and for the Class of 1987, as 
presented, for example, in Tables 3 and 16, membership counts were determined by 
adding the enrollments for each of the four school types described on p. 22 of this 
report. 

Except for 1983, the "Fall'' counts in this report come from the October member- 
ship reports mentioned above. For "Fall" 1983, the counts for each individual grade 
and for the special education program came from Fall 1983 Test Scores and Selected 
School Characteristics^ and the counts for the satellite and non-graded programs 
came from Membership as of Ja nuary 27, 1984 . All "Spring" counts in this report 
came from the June membership report'i mentioned above. 

^*One reason for using the Spring 1984 enrollment data for estimating the 
High School Completion Rate for the Class of 1984 iu this study was that school- 
by-school graduation data for the Class of 1984 was not available during the 
course of this study. Even if graduation data had been available, however, the 
accuracy of the Board's process for calculating the number of graduates is ques- 
tionable because it employs problematic methods. This process, briefly described, 
involves making an initial estimate of the number of graduates for June and August 
graduations at the individual school level, and then correcting this estimate over 
time (some students are added, others are subtracted because they don't actually 
graduate). The initial estimates are telephoned into the central office, and then 
the number is periodically updated during the next several months. This unwieldy 
process raises questions as to whether some students are counted twice and others 
not at all. To be sure that neither method would yield significantly different 
results, we compared the High School Completion Rate obtained using the Enrollment 
Data Method with the High School Completion Rates obtained using the number of 
reported graduates for the Classes of 1980, 1981, and 1982. For the various 
school types analyzed in this report, the results were as follows: 





High School Completion Rates 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Method I* 


Method 2''"V 


Method 1 


Method 2 


Method 1 


Method 2 


All Schools 


47.4'/. 


47.3'/. 


45.97. 


45.77. 


45.87. 


46.37. 


Selective 
Academic 


70.3*/. 


72.8'/. 


73.67. 


75.77. 


70,07. 


73.07. 


Non-Selective 
Integrated 


60.4% 


59.77. 


61.77. 


61.27. 


62.87. 


62.57. 


Selective 
Vocational 


66.8'/. 


64.57. 


64.27. 


60.07. 


65.27. 


65.67. 


Non-Selective 
Segregated 


38.87. 


39.27. 


36.47. 


36 . 87. 


36 . 27. 


37.17. 



'•^Method 1 is the Enrollment Data Method as described on pp. 13-15 of this report. 
'^'^For Method 2, the senior enrollment is replaced by the reported number of 
graduates. 



As the table reveals, the two methods yield extremely similar results. The "Chicago 
Public Schools Overall" variation, for example, was at most .5%. The results of 
this analysis convinced the research team that the spring enrollment data yields an 
estimate of the High School Completion Rate very close to that yielded by using 
officic^l graduation rates. 

1X9 
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In order to test the reliability of the Enrollment Data Method as an estimate 
of the High School Completion Rate for individual schools, the research team 
compared the High School Completion Rate using the Enrollment Data Method with a 
High School Completion Rate calculated by dividing the individual school's 
reported number of graduates in a given year by the fall freshman enrollment four 
years earlier. This was done for the classes of 1980, 1981, and 1982, the years for 
which the research team had complete school-by-school graduation data. Our findings 
from this comparison were as follows: 

(1) In the case of 22 schools, the spring enrollment data yielded a higher High 
School Completion Rate, but the variance was not more than a few percentage 
points. In the cases of these schools, this report may slightly overesti- 
mate an individual school's High School Completion Rate. 

(2) In the case of 7 schools, the results were almost identical using either 
method. 

(3) In the case of 26 schools, the spring enrollment data yielded a lower High 
School Completion Rate, but the variance was no more than a few percentage 
points. In the cases of these schools, this report may slightly underesti- 
mate the individual High School Completion Rate. 

(4) In the case of 7 schools, the use of spring enrollment data yielded a signif- 
icantly lower High School Graduation Rate for one to three of the years 
examined (1980, 1981, and 1982). In these cases, the research team contacted 
the schools to check the figures. In some cases, we were refused informa- 
tion. In most, we were given help. We found, for example, that at the end 
of their junior year, borderline students are returned to Junior Divisions at 
Sullivan rather than passed to a Senior Division. Many of these students 
graduate at the end of their fourth year, but they are counted as juniors in 
the enrollment counts. Thus, the Enrollment Data Mtthod has underestimated 
the actual High School Completion Rate at Sullivan. In cases such as this 
one, this report has appropriately qualified results. 

^^An example best illustrates this point. Suppose that 100 students were 9th 
graders in Year 1, that all these 9th graders progressed to 10th grade the next 
year, and that 50 finished in A years (graduated in Year A). AO were non-completers, 
and 10 finished in 5 years (graduated in Year 5). Suppose further that 100 students 
were 9th graders in Year 2, 50 finished in 4 years (graduated in Year 5), AO were 
non-completers, and 10 finished in 5 years (graduated in Year 6). Then the High 
School Completion Rate using the Student Tracking Method for the 9th graders in 
Year 2 is: 

50 graduates in Year 5 of the Year 2 ninth graders (plus) 

10 graduates in Year 6 of the Year 2 ninth graders = 60% 
100 ninth graders in Year 2 

The High School Completion Rate using the Enrollment Data Method for the 9th graders 
in Year 2 is: 

50 graduates in Year 5 of the Year 2 ninth graders (plus) 

10 graduates in Year 6 of the Year 1 ninth graders = 60% 
100 ninth graders in Year 2 
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Thus, the High School Completion Rate using either method yields the same result 
since late graduates offset each other. This over-simplified example does not take 
into account the impact of students who repeat 9th grade; the impact of this factor 
is discussed on pages 14-15 of this report. An analysis of the impact of the three- 
year graduate is similar to the analysis of the impact of the five-year graduate. 

^^Despite a specific request to Board of Education staff, Designs for Change 
has not been provided with information that will allow a straight-forward estimate 
of the percent of a given class who transfer to other school systems over a four- 
year period. However, there is some available data that allows an informed 
estimate. 

First, the school system recently released dropout data for the Class of 
1984, based on their leave codes. System-wide, the Chicago Public Schools claimed 
that 36*/. of the Class of 1984 dropped out over the four-year period. See "Rate 
Tops 367. Here," Chicago S un-Times . (We will use the 367. rate in the discussion 
below, although the Board staff has also recently reported a dropout rate of 407.. 
See "City School Dropout Rate Elusive," Chicago Tribune ,) Based on the present 
reseatrh, we estimate that 537. of the Class of 1984 failed to complete high school 
in the Ci:lcago Public Schools. Thus, one approximation of the percent of trans- 
fers to oti:er school systems in the Class of 1984 is 177. (537. Non-Completers minus 
367. dropouts' equals 177. transfers). In addition, Kyle, "Los Preciosos," found 
that the official transfer rates for a four-year class averaged about 167. at the 
two high schools he studied (telephone conversation). However, there is abundant 
evidence that the number of students listed as transfers includes many students 
who in fact drop out. The school system's own staff admitted this in releasing 
its official dropout figures ( Chicago Sun-Times ), Further, the school-by-school 
dropout figures they released contain obvious underestimates of the true numbers 
of dropouts for a number of individual schools. For example, the following 
schools that, based on our analysis of enrollment data, have a dropout rate of 
more than 507. over four years were listed in the official school system statistics 
as having only a small number of dropouts in the 1983-85 school year: Flower, 
Richards, Cregier, Calumet, Corliss, Collins, Crane, and Marshall. Further, Kyle 
found that many students listed officially as transfers at the high schools he 
studied had in fact dropped out (see Note 8). Thus, we conclude that a fair 
estimate of the number of students who actually transferred to other school 
systems to attend a regular day-school program is about one-half the rate indi- 
cated by the official statistics or about 87.. Based on this estimate, then, 477. 
of the Class of 1984 graduated from the Chicago Public Schools, 87. transferred to 
other school systems, and 457. dropped out. 

^^The most recently available figure is 737. (rounded from 72.87.) from year 
1982. "Databank: State Education Statistics: State Performance Outcomes, Re- 
source Inputs, and Population Characteristics, 1972 and 1982," Education Week . 18 
January 1984, p. 12. 

^'Dale P. Scannell, Tests of Achievement and Proficiency, Teacher *s Guide 
(yith 1992 Nprmg), (Chicago: The Riverside Publishing Company, 1983) ( TAP Teacher's 
Gliide). The Chicago Public Schools provided Designs for Change with the following 
information on computer printouts: (l) school-by-school, grade-by-grade frequencies 
of students who scored at each of the national percentiles in reading and mathemat- 
ics and (2) school-by-school, grade-by-grade numbers of students taking each part 
of the test. 

^^For the class of 1984, the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates was calculated 
for each four year high school in the study, for each of the school types described 
on p. 22 of this report, and for Chicago high schools overall. The formulas for 
calculating "Number in a Class reading at or above the National average in the 
Spring of their Twelfth Year" (numerator of the equation on p. 13 of this report) are 
as follows: 
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The methods for calculating spring enrollments are explained in Note 13. 
Because of the method used (see Note 13), totals for a school type may vary slightly 
from the sum of the totals for each individual school in the school type. 

Note that while the tests were administered to 12th graders in the fall of 
their 12th grade year (fall 1983), the N's were calculated based on spring enroll- 
ment. This calculation assumes that from the time of the testing until the end of 
the school year, each child at or above the national average progressed at the 
normal pace, so that they were still at or above the national average at the end of 
the year. While some students originally below the national average may have accel- 
erated their growth rate so that by the end of the year they were at or above the 
national average, the research team considered these variations to be 
inconsequential. 

An example will illustrate how, if at all, the number of students at or above 
grade level for an individual school has been overestimated rather than under- 
estimated. Suppose that 90 of 100 students took the TAP test, that the 10 who 
didn't take it were low achievers and that AO students who took the test scored at 
or above the national average. Then the actual number of the 100 students who 
would have scored at or above the national average — had all students actually 
taken the test — would have been 40. The research team's estimate of this 
number, however, assumed that the same percentage who didn't take the test would 
have scored at or above the national average as those who actually took the test; 
thus, the estimate of those who scored at or above the national average is of 
100 students (AO/90 x 1)0). Some students not taking the test may have scored at 
or above the national average. But it is safe to assume that this group, overall, 
would not do better than those who actually took the test. Thus, if anything, the 
research team has overestimated the number of seniors at each school who scored at 
or above the national average. 

The percentage of senior students actually taking the test at individual 
schools was as low as 647., with all schools but four in the study above 807.. Those 
schc/ols with the lowest percentage of students tested all had very poor test 
results. Overall, 877. of seniors were tested. At Selective Academic High Schools, 
96% were tested; at Selective Vocational Schools, 937. were tested; at Non-Selective 
Integrated Schools, 93*: were tested; and at Non-Selective Segregated Schools, 907. 
were tested. 
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^^See lAP Teacher's Guide , pp. 25-26, 71, 73-76 for an explanation of Minimum 
Competency Level criteria. The methods for calculating percentages of students 
below minimum competency and numbers of students below minimum competency were 
similar to those used in calculating the percentage and numbers of students at or 
above the national average, as described at Note 19. 

^^The research team does not suggest that this model can be strictly applied 
in measuring the the success of educational programs. See p. 19 of the text for 
cautions. 

^^To estimate the amount spent on the Class of 1984 over a four-year period 
for Chicago overall and for the four school types (see p. 22), the research team 
totalled the amount spent on the Class of 1984 over a four-year period at each of 
the high schools. An adjustment was made, when necessary, because Jones High School 
is only a two-year high school and because some students who subsequently attended 
other high schools came from Harrison High School, which closed in June 1983. 

To estimate the total amount expended on the Class of 1984 over a four-year 
period at an individual school, the research team divided the sum of the total 
amounts spent on that school for each of the four school years (1980-81, 1981-82, 

1982- 83, and 1983-84) by 4. The Class of 1984 as freshmen in 1980-81 and as 
sophomores in 1981-82 were actually more than one quarter of the total school 
population. Thus, we have underestimated the amounts spent on the Class of 1984 
in those years; however, this is balanced out by the resulting overestimation of 
the amounts expended when the Class of 1984 were juniors in 1982-83 and seniors in 

1983- 84 and were actually less than one-quarter of the total school population. 
The "^ormula used to determine the "Total Amount Expended on the Class of 1984 Over 
a Four Year Period" at an individual school was as follows: 



Total = FY 84 + FY 83 + FY 82 + FY 81 
Amount 4 



= FY 84 + (2>8629) (FY 83 ) 
4 



where Total Amount = Total Amount Expended on the Class of 1984 Over a Four Year 
Period at an individual school, FY 84 = amount spent at an individual school in 
school year 1983-84, FY 83 = amount spent at an individual school in school year 
1982-83, FY 82 = amount spent at an individual school in school year 1981-82, and 
FY 81 = amount spent at an individual school in school year 1980-81. These total 
amounts include a portion of central and district office expenditures distributed 
on a per-pupil basis. Since the research team did not have exact school-by-school 
expenditures available for FY 81 and FY 82, we estimated those expenses based on a 
comparison of the Chicago Public Schools* overall budgets for FY 81 and FY 83, and 
FY 82 and FY 83. The FY 81 budget was .9593 of the FY 83 budget. The FY 82 was 
.9036 of the FY 83 budget. Sources used in the actual calculations include: 
Chicago Panel on Public School Finances, Revenue Short Falls at the Chicago Board 
of Education. 1970- 1984 (Chicago: Author, 1984); Chicago Public Schools, Plan for 
the Improvement of Instruction for Disadvantaged Students in Chicago Public 
Schools (November 1983); Chicago Public Schools, Fall 1983 Test Scores and 
Selected School Characteristics— High Schools (undated). 

^^For individual schools, the percentage of 9th grades in the Class of 1987 
reading at or above the national average and percentage of 9th graders whom the 
test makers predict will definitely finish high school reading below minimum 
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conipetency were calcula. i using the data described in Note 18 and the test maker 
guidelines for minimum competency referenced in Note 20, 

To calculate the number of students at individual high schools reading at or 
above the national average or below minimum competency, the percentages described 
above were multiplied by the 9th grade fall enrollments at each school (enroll- 
ments calculated according to the methods described in Note 13) • 

To calculate the number of these ninth graders reading above the national 
average and below minimum competency for the four school types and for Chicago high 
schools overall, appropriate school data were totalled, 

^*The Tests of Achievement and Proficiency were renormed in 1982 and, 
therefore, comparisons would have been difficult. In addition. Designs for Change 
did not have the same type of detailed data about performance of 9th graders in the 
1980 testing that was made available for the fall 1983 testing. 

^^ United States v> Board of Education of the Citv of Chicago , 55A F. Supp 912, 
918 (1983). "Under The Plan's definitions a school is 'integrated' or 'desegre- 
gated' if it has at least 30% minority and at least 30% white students e-^'-oUed," 
Since all Chicago four-year high schools included in the study were at ^t 30% 
minority, the key to classification was whether a school was also at least 30% white 
(in which case it was classified as "integrated"), or more than 70% minority (in 
which case it was classified as "segregated"). 

^^The three selective academic high schools and the five selective vocational 
high schools are identified in Table A-9. In addition to telephone interviews to 
each of these schools (as well as others which the research team suspected might be 
selective) to identify selection criteria, the following documents were used in 
classifying schools: Chicago Public Schools, Options for K no wledge (April 1984); 
and Chicago Public Schools, Annual Desegregation Review. V -1984. Part II: 
Recommendations on Educational Components (September 1984) p. 485-493. 

^^For example, Lincoln Park has three selective progran. , The International 
Baccalaureate Program, the Options for Knowledge Fine Arts Program, and the Options 
for Knowledge Math and Science Program. The first of the programs involves a small 
number of students (60-90 per year) and has very strict academic admissions 
criteria; students must be above the ninetieth percentile on elementary school 
achievement tests to be admitted. The second and third programs involve about 
one-third of the enrollment in the school, and admissions criteri^ include con- 
sideration of elementary school reading scores, elementary school achievement, and 
previous records of attendance and attitude. Similarly, other schools such as 
Metro, Kenwood, and Morgan Park, have selection criteria which either are not as 
stringent as those of schools labeled "selective" in this study and/or do not 
affect all students enrolled in the schools. (As noted earlier, such information 
about admissions criteria was gathered through telephone interviews and through 
examining Chicago Board of Education documents.) 

^^See Table A-9 for a list of the schools in this category. 

'^Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 

^^See Note 16. 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation, see Section 2 and accompany- 
ing notes. The High School Completion Rat*) for suburban Cook County is drawn from 
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Gary Orfield et al., "The Chicago Study of Access and Choice in Higher Education 
(a Report to the Illinois Senate Committee on Higher Education)," Chicago, Septem- 
ber 1984 (mimeographed). Table 81 (unnumbered). 



^*Kyle, "Los Preciosos"; Lori S. Orum, Hispanic Dropouts: Community Responses 
(Washington, DC: National Council of La Raza, 1984). 

^*To identify individual schools that are predominantly black and predomi- 
nantly Hispanic, see Table A-9. For data sources and methods of calculation, see 
Section 2 and accompanying notes and Note 33. The number of graduates in the pre- 
dominantly Hispanic schools has been adjusted to account for graduates who trans- 
ferred from Harrison High School, which closed in June 1983 and was not included in 
the study. According to guidance counselors who were at Harrison at the time of its 
closing, roughly one-third of those Harrison students who continued to twelfth grade 
went to Farragut. Farragut was the only school of the predominantly Hispanic high 
schools which was substantially impacted by Harrison's closing. 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation, see Section 2 and accompanying 
notes. 

^^See Tables A-1 and A-9 for data on which this classification was based. 

^'ibid. Because individual school estimates of the Completion Rate may vary 
somewhat from the actual Completion Rate, the reader is cautioned to pay attention to 
the relative rankings of schools and the ranges in which a school falls, rather than 
the specific percentages in Table A-1. 

^^For methods of calculation, see Note 19. 

*^Ibid. 

*^For methods of calculation and data sources, see Section 2 and accompanying 
notes. 

*^See Table A-3 for estimates of numbers of students at each school reading at 
or above the national average. For data sources, see Note 18. 

*^See Table A-3. 

**For methods of calculation and data sources, see Section 2 and accompanying 
notes. 

"^^ TAP Teacher's Guide , pp. 25-26, 71, 73-76. 

*^Data sources are identified in Note 18. Criteria for making these 
classification judgments are referenced in Note 45. 

*^For methods of calculation and data sources, see Section 2 and accompanying 
notes . 

*®See Table A-4 for estimates of numbers of students at each school reading 
below minimum competency. For data sources, see Note 18. 

*^See Section 2, pp. 16-18, and accompanying notes. 

^^Based on the most recently available national data, the national High School 
Completion Rate was estimated to be 72.8% in 1982 (see note 17). Of the 72.87. who 
graduated, half read at or above the national average. Thus 367. of an original ninth 
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grade class of 1982 (rounded to the nearest percentile) both completed high school 
and read at or above the national average. 

^^See Note 55. 

^^Note that since the reading levels of high school seniors were so low in 
most of the schools identified with an asterisk (''0, variations in a school ^s High 
School Completion Rate typically had only a small impact on the research team^s 
estimate of a school ^s Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates. For example, a school 
with 107. of its original ninth grade class classified as Well-Prepared Graduates 
based on our analysis would have only 11% Well-Prepared Graduates if one assumed 
•that the school ^s High School Completion Rate was 10% higher than the completion 
rate calculated in this study. To put it another way, the reading scores of 
Chicago *s high school seniors are so low in most schools that taking account of 
possible variations in the dropout rate in these schools has only a small effect 
on estimates of Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates. 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation, see Section 2 and accompanying 
notes . 

^*The data in Table 12 are drawn from data presented in Tables 3, 7, and 9. 
For complete data sources for all information in Table 12, see Notes 16, 33, Al, 
and 47. 

^^See Tables A-5 and A-9 for data on which these classifications were based. 
Because individual school estimates of the Percent of Well-Prepared Graduates may 
vary somewhat from the actual Percent of Well -Prepared Graduates, the reader is 
cautioned to pay more attention to the relative rankings of the schools and the 
categories in which they have been placed in Table 13 than to the specific 
percentages for individual schools in Table A-5, 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation, see Section 2 and accompanying 
notes, as well as Note 57. 

^^The derivation of the estimate of the National Cost Per Well-Prepared 
Graduate is as follows: 

National Cost Per Total Cost Per Hundred Students 

Well-Prepared = Nationally in the Class of 1984 

Graduate Thirty-six Well-Prepared Graduates Per 

Hundred Students in the Class of 1984 



(73) ($12,000) + (27) ($9,000) 



36 



$31,083 

This calculation is based on the following assumptions: (l) the National High 
School Completion Rate is 73%, (2) the National Percent of Well-Prepared Students 
is 36%, (3) the average national per-pupil expenditure for school years 1980-81 
through 1983-84 was $3,000 per year, and (4) the 27% Non-Completers leave school 
between the 11th and 12th grade. See Note 17 for a justification of the first 
assumption. See Note 50 for a justification of the second assumption. The third 
assumption, if anything, overestimates the average yearly expenditure per pupil 
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for the relevant years. National cost data comparable to the cost data used in 
this study's Chicago schools cost calculations (see note 22) indicates that 
national per pupil costs for 1981-82 and for 1982-83 averaged $2,72A and $2,9A8 
respectively. See "Databank: State Education Statistics: State Performance 
Outcomes, Resource Inputs, and Population Characteristics, 1982 and 198A, 
Education Week . 9 January 1985, p. 13. It is safe to assume since the cost per 
pupil for 1981-82 was less than $3,000, the cost per pupil for 1980-81 was also 
less than $3,000. Thus, even if the cost per pupil for 1983-8A slightly exceeds 
$3,000, the average cost per yjar over tlie four years is less than $3,000. The 
fourth assumption, if anything, overestimates the time that the typical Non- 
Completer remains in school, and thus may inflate the Cost Per Well-Prepared 
Graduate nationally. Since the research team's purpose in making this national 
estimate was to have a basis of comparison to Chicago's Costs Per Well-Prepared 
Graduate, the team determined to err on the side of overestimation so that Chicago 
would not be compared to an unfair national standard. 

^^See Note 22 for data sources and methods of calculation. 

^^See Note 60. 

^^See Tables A-6 and A-9 for data on which these groupings are based. For 
original data sources and methods of calculation, see Section 2 and accompanying 
footnotes. Because individual school estimates of the Cost Per Well-Prepared 
Graduate may vary somewhat from the actual Cost Per Well-Prepared Graduate, the 
reader is cautioned to pay more attention to the relative rankings of the schools 
and the categories in which they have been placed in Table 15 than to the specific 
costs cited for individual schools in Table A-6. 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation see Note 23. 

^^A further reason to give credence to these test results is that high school 
staff have no incentive to inflate the scores of entering ninth graders since they 
are not being held accountable for the initial performance of these students. 

^^See Note 20. 

^*Ibid. 

^^See Table A-7 for school-by-school estimates of the numbers of 9th grade 
students reading at or above the national average. For data sources, see Note 23. 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation, see Note 23. 

^^See Table A-8 for school-by-school estimates of numbers of ninth graders 
reading below minimum competency. For data sources, see N<^*:e 23. 

^^For data sources and methods of calculation, see Notes 20 and 23. 

^^See Note 24. 

^^A basic research strategy employed by Designs for Change has been to study a 
particular urban education issue or type of reform program in several different 
cities. Topics analyzed in this way have included teacher retraining, alternative 
public schools, school-level consultation to educators and parents, child advocacy 
on school issues, and citizen involvement in school district budget decision-making. 
See references to related publications in Note 1. 

^ ^Designs for Change, "Annual Report 1983-84," Chicago 1984. (Mimeographed.) 
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^^Designs for Change, Barriers to Excellence: 0\ ]r QhildrGn at Risk in 
Illinois (Chicago: Author, 1985). 

^^Washington Transition Committee, Toward a Prosperou s > Compassionate and 
Efficient Chicago: Policy Recommendations (Chicago: Author, 1983), pp. 57-58. 

^*The commercial Club of Chicago, Make No Little Plans; Jobs for Metropolitan 
Chicago (Chicago: Author, 198A). 

^ ^Commercial Club, Make No Little Plans : Washington Transition Conunittee, 
Toward a Prosperous. Compassionate and Ef ficient Chicago. 

^^Peter H. Rnssi. whv Families Move (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications, 
1980). 

^^Attempts to identify the qualities of instructionally effective schools are 
reported in the following: The Phi Delta Kappa Study of Exceptional Urban Elemen- 
tary Schools, Why Do Some Urban Schools Succeed? (Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta 
Kappa, 1980); Wilbur B. Brookover et al., fjchnol Social Systems and Student Achieve- 
ment (New York: Praeger, 1979); Michael Rutter et al.. Fifteen Thqygand Hgyrg: 
Secondary Schools and Their Effects on Children (Cambridge: Harvard University, 
1979); Ron Edmonds and John Frederiksen, '^Search for Effective Schools: The Identi- 
fication and Analysis of City Schools That Are Instructionally Effective for Poor 
Children," Center for Urban Studies, Harvard University, 1978; State of New York, 
Office of Education Performance Review, School Fa ctors Influencing Reading Achieve- 
ment: A Case Study of Two Inner City Schools (Albany: Author, 197A); George Weber, 
Inner-City Children Can Be Taught to Read: Four Succes sful Schools (Washington, 
DC: Council for Basic Education, 1971). 

^•See, for example, Brookover et al.. School Soc ial 5?Ystems and Student 
Achievement , pp. 147-148; Rutter et al.. Fifteen T housand Hours, pp. 107-126; Ron 
Edmonds, "Effective Schools for the Urban Poor," Educational Leadership. October 
1979, p. 22. 

^^See, for example. National Institute of Education, Research on Teaching:. 
Implications for Practice. Conference Summary , summary of conference sponsored by 
National Institute of Education, organized by David C. Berliner, held in February 
1982 in Warrenton, Virginia. 

•^Chicago Public Schools, Annual Desegregatio n Review 1983-84. Part II. 
pp. 64-95. 

•^"Boston Public Schools: Moving Up From the Nadir," Education Daily. 11 July 
1984, pp. 3-6. 

•^These detailed plans specify steps that a school will take in five areas in 
which the system has promised to improve: preparation for higher education, basic 
skills achievement, improved attendance and retention, improved job preparation and 
parent and community outreach. See, for example, Dorchester High School, "1984-85 
School Plan." (Mimeographed). 

•^Robert Schwartz, "The Boston Compact," paper presented at Symposium on Alle- 
viating Youth Unemployment, Bonn, Germany, 13 October 1984. (Mimeographed.) 

"Moving Up from the Nadir." 

•^"Study Cites Value of Compact to Boston Schools: Fewer Absences and Higher 
Scores Found," Education Week . 12 September 1984; Private Industry Council, "Boston 
Compact Placement Status Report," Boston, 8 November 1984. 
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•*Paul Berman et al.. Improving School Improvements A Policy Evaluation of the 
California School Improvement Program, Seminar I. How Schools View and Use the 
School Improvemen t Program; Preliminary Hvpothe5^es (Berkeley, CA: Berman, Weiler 
Associates, 1981); Paul Berman et al.. Improving School Improvement. A Policy Eval - 
uation of the California School Improvement Program, Seminar II. Improvement. Main - 
tenance and Decline; A Progress Repo rt vBerkeley, CA: Berman, Weiler Associates, 



•^See, for example, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago Public Schools, 
Student Desegrega tion Plan for the Chicago Public Schools; Recommendations on 
Educational Components (undated), pp. 29-3A, approved in January 1983; United 
States V. Board of Education of Citv of Chicago . 5AA F. Supp. 912 (1983). Also, 
see Chicago Public Schools, Options for Knowledge . April 198A for a description of 
special programs set up under the desegregation plan. See Note 89 and accompany- 
ing text for discussion of how these options programs create a two-tiered system. 

•^Chicago Board of Education, Student Desegregation Plan for the Chicago 
Public Schools, pp. 1-5, acknowledges a history of racial isolation of students in 
Chicago's public schools. United States v. Board of Education of City of Chicago . 
544 F. Supp. 912 (1983). 

^^Chicago Public Schools, Options for Knowledge , p. 10, describes those options 
schools and programs within schools where admissions tests are required. While none 
of the other options listed state explicit selective entrance requirements other than 
interest. Designs for Change has found that the discretion afforded local schools in 
accepting students to their programs has led to formal or informal policies and/or 
practices under which many options programs "cream" off the top students. These 
policies and/or practices variously include consideration of prior academic perform- 
ance, entrance tests, prior attendance records, prior discipline records, and teacher 
recommendations. As examples, the Austin Community Academy's Paideia Pilot program 
requires at or above grade level test scores and teacher recommendation; Jensen 
Scholastic Academy screens "for behavior"; Murray Language Center screens kindergar- 
ten applicants through use of a "primarily reading readiness test" and any students 
seeking admission after kindergarten must be t least on grade level; Lincoln Park's 
Fine Arts and Math and Science programs weigh elementary school test scores, prior 
attendance, prior achievement, and "attitude"; and Jackson Language Center screens 
through use of readiness tests. 

^^No report to the Court in the context of the desegregation case, no report 
from the Monitoring Commission for Desegregation Implementation, and no report from 
the Chicago Public Schools Office for Equal Educational Opportunity has systemati- 
cally approached this issue. Indeed, there seems to be a lack of knowledge about 
what the admissions criteria even are, let alone whether they are appropriate. See, 
for example, letter to Donald R. Moore, Executive Director, Designs for Change from 
Robert C. Howard, Hartunian, Futterman and Howard, Chtd., attorney for the Board of 
Education in the desegregation case. 

^^Thus, for example, some "stably integrated," schools are comprised of 
an elite group of middle-class students with relatively few behavior or academic 
problems . 

^^General Bulletin #14, from Orpen W. Bryan to District Superintendents and 
Principals, September 20, 1982 states: 

All transfer students including students under the auspices of the volun- 
tary desegregation plan become regular members of the school they are 
attending and are not unilaterally transferable. Once enrolled, the 
school is the student's "home" school. 
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The policy was reissued during the 1984-85 school year. The extent to which inap- 
propriate student transfers are taking place in practice remains an open question. 

'^Moore, A Multi-Method Studv of the Development of an Alternative Hig h 
School Learning Environment , 

'*Walt Disney Magnet School, "Applications for Prospective New Students 
for the Walt Disney Magnet School," applications for admission for the 1985-86 
school year, (Mimeographed.) 

'^See, for example, "Magnet Schools Called Successful Tools for Desegregation 
and Good Education," Education Week > 14 December 1983, p. 5, in which a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education study titled, "Survey of Magnet Schools: Analyzing a Model for 
Quality Integrated Education," is cited for the proposition that magnet schools can 
and do provide high quality education without resorting to selective student admis- 
sions practices. 

'^If these programs are to be justified, they should be carefully scrutinized 
to make sure that they effectively serve the highly talented students who enter. 
These schools should demonstrate through objective evidence such as change in test 
scores and dropout figures that their programs have done a credible job in serving 
students . 

'^"Schools Lose Hold on Hispanic Students," Chicaeo Tribune. 11 November 
1984, p. 1. 

'^Ann Grimes and Laura Washington, "Education at South Shore High: A $4.5 
Million Flop," Chicago Reporter , September 1984. 

''John I. Goodlad, A Place Called School: Prosp ects for the Future (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1984). 

^^^See Note 78. 

^^^See, for example, Ray Rist, The Urban School: A Factory for Failure 
(Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1973). 

^^^Chicago Public Schools, Recommendations of the Speci al Task Force to Reduce 
Dropouts . August 1981, p. 16. 

^Grimes and Washington, "Education at South Shore High." 

^°*See, for example, Christine Johnson, Chicago Public School teacher, testi- 
mony at Illinois Hearings, National Board of nquiry on Schools, Chicago, 27 April 
1984 (mimeographed); "High Chicago Class Size: Chicago vs. Suburbs," Substance, 
December 1984, p. 8; "Short Calling or Sub-Shortage?," gybgtance, December 1983, 
p. 3; "Short Calling Hit Py Union, Principals, Subs," Substance, October 1982, p. 1. 

^°*See Note 78. 

^^^Chicago Public Schools, Report on 1974-75 H igh School Dropouts. November 
1976; Chicago Public Schools, Recn mmerdations of the Speci al Task Force to Reduce 
Dropouts . August 1981; Chicago Public Schools, RepQrt Qn DrgpQut Reduction, December 
1984. 

^^^This phenomenon is exemplified by reactions of Chicago School Board members 
at the Instruction Committee Meeting on February 20, 1985. Board members questioned 
why the most recent Task F^rce report had been released to the public without their 
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having seen the report and scrutinized the report's recommendations, why there had been 
such a long delay in preparation of the report, and why they had never been shown 
copies of the 1981 Task Force report. Such questions from School Board members 
illustrate that staff were not employing a strategy aimed at gaining policy changes 
that would effectively address the dropout problem. 

^^•Milbrey Wallin McLaughlin, "State Involvement in Local Educational Qual- 
ity," in School Finance and School Improvement: Linkages for the 1980s , ed. Allan 
Odden (Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 1983). 

^^^Grimes and Washington, "Education at South Shore High." 

^^^See, for example, Chicago Public Schools, "Report on the Retest Following 
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